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Abraham Lincoln was once called upon to list the assets of a 
man of doubtful financial standing. After having listed every- 
thing in sight, including chairs, tables, and a waterbucket, in the 


office, he wound up by saying, “And over in the corner is a large 
rat-hole that will bear looking into.” 

There is a large hole in the light and power business. Some 
think it will not bear looking into, others are desirous of knowing 
what isin it. I shall not try to reach the bottom of this hole, but 
I hope to help you see a few things that may be found there. 

The first thing in sight in this hole is dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions, especially with the rates prevailing for lights, or 
domestic service, rather than for power. Next, there is a wide- 
spread belief that there is a Power Trust which is largely respon- 
sible for this dissatisfaction. These facts, or fancies it may be in 
the latter case, have raised the question whether the electrical 
industry shall be publicly owned and operated, or left to private 
initiative. If left in private hands, then comes the question of 
regulation. By what authority, state or national, and on what 
basis shall it be controlled, and to what extent? 

Why this dissatisfaction? Fifteen years ago I was paying a 
flat rate of 15 cents per KWH for lights to a private steam plant, 
a single unit, in the city of Fayetteville, Arkansas. Today that 
plant is only a part of a larger unit, hooked up on the Insull prop- 
erties. Now we start with 11 cents, and the charge is gradually 
reduced on larger consumption until my average for last January 
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was only 7.3 cents per KWH for 108 KWH. Should I not be con- 
tented with what consolidation and the holding companies have 
brought? But some people start with 10, or 8, or even 7 cents, 
while others still have to pay 15 and even 17. A part of this may 
be explained by the fact that some people are serviced by steam 
plants; others more fortunately located by plants run by water 
and more efficiently managed, say, by the Electric Bond and Share 
Company, or some holding company, or by some municipal plant 
which pays no taxes. More about that matter of taxes later. But 
some, Senator Norris in particular, charge it up to the Power 
Trust. 

On the other hand, Josiah T. Newcomb, sometime state senator 
in New York and later counsel for the Joint Committee of the 
National Utilities Association, in a pamphlet put out by the 
National Electric Light Association, says that the Trade Com- 
mission, after examining plants producing 96 per cent of the 
power in the United States, found in no case a percentage of con- 
trol such as to suggest a trust or combine. The highest was 11 
per cent for anyone, the Electric Bond and Share Company, and 
this was subject to reduction because it really was not a producing 
company.' He derived peculiar satisfaction from what he called 
the concluding statement of the Trade Commission: “Nothing 
approaching control has been acquired by a single interest over 
the electric power industry.” 

The cry “Power Trust” is nothing new. Back in the early 
years of this century, before muck-raking went out of fashion, it 
was heard throughout the land,? and several states created utili- 
ties commissions to curb it. Senator Norris has been losing sleep 
over the question for several years, and it was he who brought 
about the investigation by the Trade Commission. In the winter 
of 1931 a prominent representative of the utilities told the world 
over the radio that it was all a fiction of the imagination of poli- 
ticians, professors, and radicals of socialistic tendencies. “Trust,” 
he said, implied that there was a combination in violation of law 
to “restrain trade by reducing output, or raising prices, or both,” 
such as the Sugar Trust, or the Tobacco Trust of earlier days. 
On the other hand, he continued, the electric industry was a 
monopoly created by law, and subject to control by state commis- 


1The Power Myth, p. 7, pamphlet. 
2See, for examples, World’s Work, 18:11638-9; Review of Reviews, 39:57- 
62, 41:14-17; McClure’s, 33:35-39; Jour. Pol. Economy, 20:573-4. 
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sions, and could not raise rates without permission. He did not 
explain, however, that, by padding accounts of the cost of con- 
struction, a company could start with rates out of all reason. A 
few days after he made the statements given above, he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Samuel Untermeyer, who is neither a politician, 
nor a professor, nor a radical of socialistic tendencies, and he 
painted the bogie in terms about as black as ever did Senator 
Norris.° 

It is not my purpose either to affirm or deny that there is a 
Power Trust. I have not been able to locate the quotation ascribed 
by Mr. Newcomb to the Trade Commission, but I have found a 
paragraph very much to the point. Speaking of the merger and 
holding companies, the Trade Commission says that “a number 
of service organizations have grown up and are rendering finan- 
cial, managerial, engineering, and construction service to electric 
power companies, particularly to companies outside the large 
cities.” It was shown, also, that most of the service organizations 
“acquire the voting control of their clients, and vest it in some 
holding company that was created by, and is dominated by, the 
particular service organization.” One reason for this is that it 
seems easier to get the investing public to buy the holding com- 
pany’s securities than the common stock of the operating compa- 
nies, although the chief assets behind the securities are these 
common stocks. Another reason is that it restrains competition 
among the service organizations, since the operating company is 
no longer free to contract with rival service organizations. This 
accounts for the scramble among the holding companies for the 
control of the operating companies. 

How this works out is aptly told in the words of the Trade 
Commission: 


A certain operating company needs a new generating unit or a trans- 
mission line and needs funds with which to pay for the facilities. Being 
controlled by a company that is in turn controlled or otherwise dominated 
by a certain investment banking organization, the company is not free in 
choosing the channel through which to obtain the funds for purchasing 
the supplies and equipment, and in choosing the organization that is to 
carry on the construction work. Under these circumstances it is cus- 
tomary for the controlling service organization to provide the various 
service agencies and charge fees for its services to the operating com- 
panies of its group. Its banking organization arranges for and partici- 
pates in the marketing of the company’s securities, and collects a fee; 





8New York Times, Feb. 18, 1931, 4:2. 
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its construction organization performs the construction work, and col- 
lects a fee; its purchasing organization places the orders for the supplies 
and equipment, inspects the purchases, and collects a fee; and its con- 
sulting managerial organization supervises the management and opera- 
tion of the new facilities, and collects a fee. To a considerable extent, 
especially where the interests controlling the service organization also 
control the holding company, this savors of trading with and making a 


profit out of one’s self.+ 


It may be that, as claimed by their defenders, some holding 
companies may have performed these services for the operating 
companies at less cost than it could have secured them from inde- 
pendent companies, but “feeing their clients to death” is a drastic 
process, and the clients, after having gone through it, must add it 
to the cost of operating and pass it on to their customers in 
higher rates. 

Granting that Mr. Newcombe’s quotation was correct, it does 
not necessarily follow that this was a denial of the existence of 
what may reasonably be called a trust. A great deal depends on 
definition. The Trade Commission merely said that no “single 
interest” had acquired control over the electric power industry. 
Probably no one, not even Senator Norris himself, would claim 
that there is any one super-power monopoly controlling the elec- 
tric industry, or even 75 per cent of it, of the whole country. Six 
years ago twenty-two companies controlled 60.6 per cent of the 
output, and of these companies the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany and affiliated companies, the Insull Interests, the North 
American Company, and the H. M. Byllesby Interests, controlled 
52 per cent.° But these figures are six years old, and the tendency 
toward combinations under holding companies has been going on 
ever since, in spite of all the revelations of the Trade Commission. 
At that time the companies making up the National Electric Light 
Association were generating 90 per cent of the current used in 
the United States and contributing about $3,000,000 annually to 
the common fund for propaganda and other purposes. In a mes- 
sage to the Legislature of New York, Governor Roosevelt referred 
(January 31, 1931) to the merger of three of the largest holding 
companies into the Niagara Hudson Power Company as a 
monopoly which “deprived the State of the right to bargain with 
several companies, and impelled it to bargain with this company 





*Report of the Trade Commission on the Supply of Electrical Equipment 
and Competitive Conditions, Sen. Doc. 46, 70th Cong., Ist Ses., p. 214f. 
°70th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 46, p. 175. 
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alone.” If that is not a Power Trust within the popular meaning 
of the term, what is it? The electrical industry is much more of 
a natural monopoly than most others—for example, the railroads. 
In many cases the city dweller always had the privilege of shifting 
his freight from one carrier to another. But in the heyday of 
the Transportation Trust he got little benefit from it. The exist- 
ence of combinations was recognized, however, and the railroads 
were brought to a reasonable degree of control by legislation, and 
they have recently been brought to their knees by an unforeseen 
competition in the motor truck and bus. 

On the other hand, it seldom happens that more than one com- 
pany renders light and power service in the same city. Even if 
there is more than one, the consumer cannot readily shift from 
one to the other. If power service is too high, the big manufac- 
turing concern may build a plant of its own, but the householder 
cannot supply his own power for lights. 

The Electrical World says that the period 1920-1930 was one 
of mergers for financial reasons—better credit, stabilization of 
earnings—but thinks that the peak is passed. But the same 
month this journal announced the extension of the Doherty inter- 
ests in Missouri to include the plants at Joplin and several other 
towns.’ A few weeks before it was stated that the Federal Trade 
Commission had brought out the expansion of the Southeastern 
Power and Light Company by the acquisition of several concerns 
and the immediate boosting of the stock from $115 a share to 
$230, a gain of $28,000,000. The same issue announced that 
twenty-seven small companies in Pennsylvania had been bought 
up, unopposed, by the Pennsylvania Light and Power Company, 
by which a saving of $1,000,000 would be effected to the consumer. 
If the statement about the saving is true, that will at least give 
Mr. Pinchot, who was being elected Governor about the same 
time that the merger was effected, something pleasant to think 
about. 

Very different, probably, will be his thought about an incident 
which happened somewhat earlier. According to reports, a cer- 
tain holding company controlling a Pennsylvania power company 
valued at $22,000,000 merged with a small isolated plant, asked 





‘January 3, 1931, p. 61. 
‘January 24, 1931, p. 175. 
8December 6, 1930, p. 1026. 
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the State commission to allow a total valuation of $38,000,000, 
and actually got endorsement for a valuation of $32,000,000.° 

Going back to Mr. Newcomb and his quotation from the Trade 
Commission, it is not necessary for any one “single interest” to 
get control before a trust in popular language exists, or even in 
legal terminology. Agreements may be reached in an informal 
way while the managers are seated around a banquet table. Divi- 
sion of territory is peculiarly well suited to the electric industry, 
as Mr. Wheeler found out when trying to get a lease on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation. He discovered that this was a preserve 
of the Montana Power Company, and that others would not poach 
upon it. And the Montana Power Company secured the lease, 
although Mr. Wheeler’s offer seemed far better. 

If there is no Power Trust, or understanding, a few things need 
explanation. Why, for example, did the National Utility Asso- 
ciation spend $400,000, as brought out by the Trade Commission, 
to defeat three measures in Congress—the Muscle Shoals project, 
the Boulder Dam Bill, and the investigation of the Power Trust 
itself? Ex-Senator Lenroot was paid $20,000 to defeat investiga- 
tion by the Senate, but the resolution for investigation by the 
Trade Commission, which was looked upon as a more lenient body, 
went through. It looks as if there was a hole in the corner, and 
as if the National Utility Association thought that it would not 
bear looking into.'° 

But the Trade Commission did look into it, and, according to 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, “the patriotic 
conscience of all citizens was shocked” by its revelations. ‘“Mil- 
lions of dollars,” says the committee, “have been spent ... for 
the purchase of newspapers, for the employment of college pro- 
fessors and school teachers, and in the election of public ‘officials. 
From the unimportant school director to the highest office in the 
land, nothing has been overlooked. 

“Muscle Shoals is one important element which has brought 
about this great combination of power companies... These 
companies did not want the Government to operate Muscle Shoals. 
They did not want an illustration given to the country as to just 





°Sen. Doc. 46, 70th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 217. 


‘°Edwin J. Clapp in Washington Herald, April 25, 1928, quoted by Senator 
Robert B. Howell in Cong. Rec., 70th Cong., 1st Sess., p. 10229. 
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how cheap electric current could be supplied to the homes and 
factories.” 

Whether a Power Trust exists or not, it cannot be denied that 
there is dissatisfaction. A part of this dissatisfaction is caused by 
the difference in charges made by private plants and those made 
by plants publicly owned. In August, 1929, the Alabama Power 
Company rendered to the Florence Alabama Wagon Works a bill 
for power amounting to $322 on 12,700 KWH. This bill was sent 
by Mr. Judson King, Director of the Popular Government League, 
to several publicly-owned plants, with the request that they figure 
on it, with the following result: 

Jacksonville, Florida, $245.29—a saving of $ 76.75 
Springfield, Illinois, 203.35—a saving of 118.65 
Jamestown, New York, 291.00—a saving of 31.00 
Tacoma, Washington, 149.90—a saving of 179.10 


Seattle, Washington, 213.20—a saving of 108.80 
Ontario, Canada, 76.20—a saving of 245.80 


The Alabama Power Company was paying the United States 
2 mills per KWH, transmitting it to Florence, which is almost 
within hearing distance of the falls at Wilson Dam, and selling it 
at 8.5 cents for lighting and about 2.5 cents for power in large 
quantities, a gross profit of 4,250 per cent in the first case and 
1,250 in the latter. The Ontario Hydroelectric Company trans- 
mits electricity from Niagara Falls to Windsor, opposite Detroit, 
a distance of 252 miles, for less than 2 mills per KWH. Add this 
sum to the expense of the Alabama Power Company for transmit- 
ting a very few miles, and also allow 1 cent for taxes—often it is 
much less'*—and this company may still set down to its credit the 
neat little sum of nearly 3,500 per cent profits for lights and over 
100 per cent for power. 

This was back in 1929. Since then, for some reason, the 
rate has been reduced, and the bill for 12,700 KWH on the 
new rate in February, 1931, was only $182. Also, there has 
been a slight reduction in lights—15 cents for the first 5 KWH, 
5 cents for the next 45, and 3 cents for the next 150."* Still the 
Alabama Power Company has not gone into bankruptcy. 

Jamestown, New York, furnishes another interesting example. 
It has two plants, one private and one municipal, the latter being 





1171st Cong., 1st Sess., Sen. Rep. No. 19, p. 2. 

12Cong. Rec., 71st Cong., 1st Sess., p. 8668. 

18National Popular Government League, Bulletin No. 130, p. 6. 
1sLetter from the Florence Wagon Company, February 13, 1931. 
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built after the first. The municipal plant is operated by steam, 
the private plant by power from Niagara Falls, about one hun- 
dred miles away. The municipal plant cannot sell service outside 
the city. The private company meets its rates within the city 
limits, but just outside it charges nearly double the rates charged 
inside. 

This plant at Jamestown is thirty-six years old and has never 
cost the taxpayers one cent. It started with a bond issue of 
$32,000, has since issued $2,000,000, and two years ago had paid 
off all but $250,000. It seems to be one of the most successful in 
New York. It charges 4.5 cents for the first 50 KWH, while 
others range from 6 cents in Buffalo and Dunkirk to 15 in Ithaca 
and 17 in Norwich. This means that it has saved millions of dol- 
lars for its customers, while such savings in other cities went into 
the pockets of the owners of the private plants or the holding 
company which controlled them. So successful was this company 
that, when it proposed to reduce the rate, its private competitor 
filed a petition with the State Utility Commission asking that it 
be required to raise its rate on the ground that it was operating 
at a loss." 

Still further cause of dissatisfaction is to be found in the fact 
that the difference in rates is still greater when we compare our 
own utilities with those of Canada. Since 1912, when publicly- 
owned plants began to operate in Canada, the averages have run 
about as follows: 


United States** Ontario 
TIE | dhstensebiakibesiicsoricsosacsepinasiissipanscegel, ann '6.00c per KWH 
TIE chssdsehbeionscpictensncesmpitisiteniisianndict: an 1.98¢ per KWH 
PES datenalinrntinacnceipeiltetinedtsiniaueocalabis 7.2c pr KWH 1.55¢ per KWH 
For Power— 
SSS -61c 
ee ek en ee -60c 


Even more interesting are comparisons between companies 
operating on the border. In Niagara Falls, New York, the bill for 
256 KWH for lighting and power for sweeping, washing, and 
ironing was $6.44—comparatively cheap in the rest of the United 
States. In Niagara Falls, Canada, the same bill would have been 
$3.28, with 10 per cent discount if paid in ten days, or $2.96. 





15Speech by Senator Norris, Cong. Rec., 70th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2257. 

16See Table prepared from statistics given in Electrical World, Jan. 4, 
1930, pp. 22-23, and published by Senator Norris in Cong. Rec., 71st Cong., 
2d Sess., pp. 8669-71. 
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Both plants are operated by water power, but the one in Canada 
is publicly owned, the one in New York privately owned.’? The 
latter paid taxes, while the former probably paid less, yet the 
taxes could not have amounted to $3.48, the difference between the 
two bills. 

Still more interesting than this is the case of one company 
operating on both sides. The Backus Company, an American con- 
cern, generates electricity at the International Falls, between Min- 
nesota and Canada, and sells on both sides. On the American side 
it sells on a sliding scale of 12 cents for the first 60 KWH, 11 cents 
for the next 120, and down to 8 cents. At another nearby town 
the rates run 10 cents to 6 cents. On the Canadian side it sells 
to the municipal plant, which distributes it to the consumer, at a 
flat rate of 3 cents for lighting, 1 cent for cooking, and a sliding 
scale for power starting at 3 cents. Why the difference? The 
Canadian town of Fort Francis is within hooking-up distance of 
the Ontario Hydroelectric, and the Backus Company must sell at 
$14 per horsepower per year to meet competition.’® It is hardly 
conceivable that the Backus interest would sell at this rate unless 
it was making a profit. 

A common explanation of the difference in charges is that pri- 
vate plants pay taxes, publicly-owned plants pay none. The 
Tacoma plant, which would have saved $179.10 on the bill of the 
Florence Wagon Works, pays into the public treasury more than 
is paid by a private plant operating in the same region.’® In the 
city of Conway, Arkansas. is a municipal plant bought in 1900 
for $10,000 and paid for out of taxes. It still starts with 15 cents, 
which is no reduction over the charge made when the plant was 
privately owned, but begins reducing on consumption over 10 
KWH, and gets to 8.5 for the next 150 above 50. The plant is now 
worth $200,000, all the improvements having been paid for out 
of earnings and not by taxes. The gross revenue for 1930 in a 
town hard hit by the depression was $87,000. It furnishes the 
city about $7,000 worth of free current per year, pays $4,800 per 
year for the fire department, and is bonded to pay $2,100 per year 
for education for twenty years.*° What private plant of the same 





17Cong. Rec., 70th Cong., 2d Sess., p. 2257. 
18Jbid., 2258. 
19Cong. Rec., 71st Cong., Ist Sess., p. 8669. 


20Letter from Professor O. C. Gooden, March 8, 1931, giving information 
secured from the superintendent. 
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size contributes $13,900 a year to the public treasury? To meet 
this, such a plant would have to pay over 15 per cent in taxes—an 
unusually high rate—on its gross income. 

Municipally-owned plants, mainly for lighting, are nothing new, 
some being over forty years old. They started when every plant 
was a unit in itself, and most of the municipal plants are still in 
that class. Most of the private plants, about equal in number to 
the municipal plants but far larger in output, are parts of great 
systems extending over many miles. The municipal plants vary 
greatly in size, ranging from one in a small village to huge plants 
servicing cities like Chicago and Cleveland. 

The objections to public ownership of public utilities may be 
summarized about as follows: Government ventures in business 
always result in failure; it is not the purpose of government to 
engage in business; it is unfair for the Government to compete 
with private industry; it deprives the state and local governments 
of a large source of revenue by exempting the plants from 
taxation; and, finally, it is un-American, is socialistic, is 
bolshevistic. 

In support of their stand that Government ventures in business 
result in failure and a loss to the taxpayers, the opponents of 
public ownership of utilities cite some instances of failure of 
municipal traction adventures, and dwell on the Government 
operation of the railways in time of the World War and the break- 
down of the Shipping Board. They fail to tell us that the rail- 
ways had broken down before the Government took them over, 
or that private capital has not been able to compete with foreign- 
ers in the shipping industry. But the greatest solicitude is 
expressed for the light and power business. The people must be 
protected, and our patriotic power interests spend thousands upon 
thousands of dollars to prevent our legislators from entering upon 
any more such foolish ventures. 


Not only that—the existing municipal plants must be taken 
over and the people saved from their own folly. Between 1922 
and 1927 the power interests reduced the number of municipal 
plants from 2,581 to 2,198.21 A year or more ago a desperate 
effort was made to persuade the authorities at Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, to sell the municipal plant, but the people would not have it 
so. Recently that plant reduced its rate from 8 cents to 7 cents— 





21Census of Electrical Industries, 1927, p. 63. 
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a bad example to private industry. Just here the people do some- 
times need protection from their own officials. Last year the 
State of Nebraska adopted a provision at the polls requiring the 
assent of 60 per cent of the people at the polls to legalize a sale of 
a municipal plant. In January the Legislature of South Dakota 
was only a few days old when a similar bill was introduced raising 
the requirement from 55 per cent to 65 per cent.*? It passed and 
became a law. The reason given was for “protection against the 
power companies, which frequently bring in high-powered execu- 
tives to promote elections for the sale of municipal plants.” 

Government a failure in private industry? Yes, often it has 
failed to grade 100. But if any government has made a more 
signal failure in business than private initiative has made in the 
United States the last eighteen months, I don’t know where to 
find it. 

So far as concerns taxation, that matters very little, for the 
people who use electric lights are the ones who pay by far the 
larger per cent of the taxes. But this can easily be arranged by 
providing that a certain amount shall be paid into the public 
treasury from the earnings of the industry. That has already 
been provided for in the Boulder (Hoover) Dam project and in 
a few municipal plants. 

As for the purpose of government, that was stated in 1776, in 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, in words upon which 
no man has ever been able to improve—to protect the people in 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Just what a government 
must do in the performance of this duty changes from time to 
time. In Jefferson’s time it seemed that the Government had dis- 
charged its obligation if it did all it could to protect the life of 
the citizen against murderers and foreign foes; today we call upon 
it to protect us against those unseen foes of life known as 
microbes. Then the Government was to abstain from oppressive 
taxation, and leave the individual free to follow his own devices 
in the pursuit of happiness; in the modern complex scheme of 
life I am not free in the pursuit of happiness if the Government 
abstains from oppressive taxation, but leaves my fellows free to 
pounce upon me and take away my sustenance in the form of 
unjust and oppressive rates for essential services. 

The truth is, the individualist does not object to the Govern- 
ment in business where the task is too big for him or the chances 





*2Electrical World, Jan. 24, 1931, p.174. U.S. Daily, March 11, 1931, 7:3. 
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of profit are very slim. No individual or group of individuals 
would tackle the Erie Canal, but the State of New York built it, 
and it proved a paying financial venture until the railway, the 
coming of which no one could foresee, took away its profits. Pri- 
vate industry tried to build the Panama Canal, but made a dismal 
failure of it. Then the United States Government stepped in, 
and its efforts were marked by brilliant success. Even now pri- 
vate industry is sending out the Macedonian cry. Mr. Doherty, 
in a full-page advertisement, appealed for Federal control of pro- 
duction of oil, while others were calling for a tariff.** 

Government ventures in business do not always succeed. Two 
very dark pages in our history are to be found in the study of 
the State Bank of Arkansas and the Union Bank of Mississippi; 
but the Bank of South Carolina was eminently successful while 
hundreds of private banks went to the wall. No doubt some 
municipal light plants have been badly managed and have proved 
costly failures; so have some private plants. Many of both kinds 
have been well managed and have proved profitable ventures. 
The difference is this: The municipal plants are conducted for 
the common good; the private plants for the common and pre- 
ferred stockholders and the holding companies. The argument 
against public ownership on the ground of failure draws the 
Scotch verdict “not proved.” 

Failing to substantiate their claims by facts and figures, the 
opponents of public ownership fall back upon epithets and buga- 
boos. “Socialistic” used to render good service, but that word has 
lost most of its terrors. Now they fall back upon “bolshevism,” 
and that word still has its charms.** 

Municipal ownership has been a success. Beyond that, the 
future is unknewn. One county, Crisp County, Georgia, has made 
the venture, but too recently for predictions. One very interesting 
incident, however, has already happened. A private company 
reduced its rates below the county rates, in the hope of successful 
competition, not to say of ruining the county project, whereupon 
it was brought before the State Utilities Commission and ordered 
to show cause why it should not reduce its rates elsewhere. In 





23Time, Jan. 26, 1931, p. 41. 

°4A good example of this may be found in Rob Roy McGregor’s testimony 
before the Trade Commission. “My idea,” said he, “would be not to try logic, 
or reason, but to try to pin the bolshevik idea on my opponent.” 70th Cong., 
Ist Sess., Sen. Doc. 92, Part 2. Utility Corporations, No. 2, p. 71. 
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the end it begged for the privilege of raising its rates in Crisp 
County.” 

The possibility of districts being organized and of states being 
interested was recognized in the law providing for Hoover Dam. 
In 1930 Nebraska adopted an amendment to her Constitution 
allowing cities to go beyond their limits. At the same time Oregon 
amended her Constitution so as to permit the organization of 
power districts, and Governor Julius L. Meier has secured from 
the Legislature a law authorizing the creation of such districts 
for publicly-owned plants.** An amendment has been introduced 
in the Legislature of Wisconsin to allow the State to recapture 
water developments and engage in the electrical business. A bill 
offered in the same Legislature provides for the creation of power 
districts to generate, transmit, sell, and distribute light, heat, and 
power. No state has yet entered the light and power business, 
but, after a long-drawn-out contest, the Legislature of New York 
has authorized the erection, at a cost of $170,000,000, of a State 
generating plant with authority to sell to private companies for 
transmission under contract, provided satisfactory rates can be 
secured; if not, the Commission may appeal to the Legislature 
for the right to build transmission lines.’ 

Apparently the first realization of public ownership, primarily 
for power, on a grand scale in the United States is to be found in 
Muscle Shoals, although Congress and the President have never 
been able to agree on a plan of operation. Another is the Hoover 
Dam project, which, its friends say, is primarily for flood control 
and irrigation, its enemies for power development. Power has 
been developed, however, as a by-product from earlier Govern- 
ment enterprises, such as the Roosevelt Dam. 

The history of the Muscle Shoals project extends from 1824, 
when John C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, urged a survey for mili- 
tary purposes. It began to be an actuality when the Defense 
Act of 1916 authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the 
construction of a nitrate plant. In all, Congress has expended 
about $150,000,000 in construction and upkeep and has spent 
twelve years in discussing what to do with it. No doubt it would 
have been leased to a private company by a Congress opposed to 
public ownership, had not the proposal been so unfair. In 1928 





2°New Republic, 64:290-2. Electrical World, March 28, 1931, p. 566. 
*6New York Times, March 22, 1931, See. III, 1:6-8. 
27New York Times, April 12, 1931, Sec. X, 5:1-3. 
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the Norris Resolution for operating by the Muscle Shoals Corpo- 
ration of the United States was passed, but killed by the pocket 
veto of President Coolidge. April 4, 1930, the Senate passed this 
resolution again, although it was well known that President 
Hoover opposed Government operation.** When it reached the 
House, the Reece Bill for leasing to private industry for the pro- 
duction of fertilizer and electric power was substituted.*® Senator 
Norris offered a compromise, holding to Government operation 
for the power industry, but the House refused to accept it, and 
Congress adjourned. When Mr. Reece went back to Tennessee he 
found hard sledding in securing the Republican nomination for 
reélection. After denouncing the Norris Resolution as being con- 
ceived in Soviet Russia, and supported only by radicals and Demo- 
crats,®° and after getting a letter of commendation from President 
Hoover," he finally secured the nomination by a small majority, 
but was defeated in the final election by an Independent Repub- 
lican, A. B. Lovett.*? In the lame duck session, Congress again 
passed the Norris Resolution, providing for leasing for the pro- 
duction of nitrate if it could be done in twelve months, or 
Government operation, including the building of transmission 
lines,®* but President Hoover killed it with the veto.** 

Ever since the Civil War the United States Government has, at 
intervals, been conducting studies and making surveys of the 
Colorado River. In 1920 Congress passed the Kinkaid Act appro- 
priating $20,000 for an investigation of the problem of the lower 
Colorado, and two years later the Swing-Johnson Bill was intro- 
duced to provide for flood control and irrigation. After six years 
of heated discussion this bill, amended so as to provide for the 
development of power, but not for the building of transmission 
lines, was passed and signed by President Coolidge, December 21, 
1928.*5 

It will be noticed that this does not’ provide for the National 
Government going into the power business, as does Senator Nor- 





28Cong. Digest, IX, 130ff. 

29New York Times, May 29, 1930, 6:5. 

20New York Times, July 30, 1920, 6:8. 

®*1New York Times, July 27, 1930, 2:5. 

832New York Times, Nov. 9, 1930, Sec. II, 4:3. 

823New York Times, Feb. 24, 1931, 1:8. 

84Arkansas Gazette, March 4, 1931, p. 7. 

85Annals of the Academy, Vol. 133. The Boulder Canyon Project, issued 
by the Colorado River Commission of California, Sacramento, 1930. 
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ris’ Muscle Shoals Resolution, but it does encourage the states, 
districts, and municipalities to do so. 

There is some difference of opinion regarding regulation. Dr. 
Arthur Twining Hadley, ex-President of Yale University, advo- 
cated before the Trade Commission a policy of laissez faire, “all 
the traffic will bear,” to use his own words. Commodore Vander- 
bilt is, I believe, credited with having coined the phrase “all the 
traffic will bear” as a principle underlying railroad rates. Just 
what the Commodore actually had in mind I do not know, but the 
common conception of it was all that the shipping and traveling 
public could stand without ruining the business, or that which 
would bring the highest possible return to the railroads. Doctor 
Hadley probably meant a rate which would attract the greatest 
amount of traffic and at the same time yield a fair return on the 
capital invested. This is fair and just, but often it is very diffi- 
cult to get the managers to accept it. They are more interested in 
a rate producing a dividend of 20 per cent to the stockholders 
than in one that would double the traffic but produce only 10 per 
cent. A rate producing 20 per cent the public would hardly call 
fair; neither would they approve one producing only 2 per cent, 
assuming that the laborers received a fair wage and that the man- 
agers were capable and did not get enormous bonuses. 

Congress was not attracted by the “all the traffic will bear” 
policy, and outlawed it when it created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Possibly the public might be induced to go back to 
it if positively assured of a management supremely magnanimous 
and supremely intelligent. But capital is proverbially timid and 
nearly always afraid to plunge downward, no matter how many 
may declare that the water is fine. A rate of 5 cents per KWH 
paid by 20,000 customers is much fairer than a rate of 10 cents 
paid by 10,000 customers for the same service, because many more 
people are accommodated and the company gets the same return. 
The city of Cleveland, Ohio, tried for a long time to get lower 
rates without avail. In desperation the city at last put up a plant 
of its own. The private plant then dropped from 10 cents to 5 
cents, and to its own astonishment found that its revenue did not 
suffer much at the lower rate.** Now this does not necessarily 
mean that the city fathers were any more intelligent than the 
managers of the private plant. The city fathers were looking out 





*670th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Doc. 46, Report of Trade Commission on Sup- 
ply of Electrical Equipment, 203, 211. 
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for the interests of the people, especially those who had denied 
themselves the use of electric lights on account of cost; the man- 
agers of the light plant after the interest of the stockholders. 
They are somewhat slow to lower rates, unless convinced that they 
are actually losing, and often it takes them a long time to discover 
this. The events of the last ten years seem to indicate that they 
are learning, for very material reductions have been made by the 
managers themselves. But the public does not believe that the 
rates have yet come down to “all the traffic will bear.” 

Since “all the traffic will bear’ is an unsafe policy to be left to 
the operator under present conditions, what policy shall we adopt? 

Municipal regulation was fairly satisfactory, at least in some 
cities, as long as each plant was a single unit. With the coming 
of mergers and hook-ups there came a demand for state regula- 
tion. Now every state except Delaware has some sort of utility 
commission, but half a dozen others have no regulation of light 
and power. The powers of these state boards or commissions 
vary from the moderately extensive to the very limited.** These 
powers are sometimes used for the public good, ofttimes to the 
advantage of the company. That is why all the private utilities 
companies are strong for state’s rights. State control has led to 
a great deal of dissatisfaction on the part of the public, hence 
state commissions have had to fight for their existence. A state 
commission was introduced into Arkansas some twelve years ago, 
but lasted only until the next Legislature met. The remnant of 
State control now vested in the Arkansas Railroad Commission 
is very tenuous.** 

In the radio address already referred to the speaker said that 
the critics of the electrical industry, who originally had called for 
state regulation, were now declaring that state regulation had 
broken down, and then added: “Nobody else seems to have heard 
the sad news.” 

Now Dr. Delos F. Wilcox®® had heard the sad news a year or 
two before this, also Dr. William E. Mosher.*® No doubt the radio 
speaker would class these gentlemen with the critics of the electri- 
cal industry. But how would he classify the members of the Trade 





87Sen. Doc. 46, 196, 

88Acts of Arkansas, 1919, p. 411. Acts of 1921, p. 177. 

8°Public Ownership League, pp. 99f. Quoted in American Political Science 
Review, 21:203. 

40Public Utilities: The Crisis in Public Control, 57,193, 1929. 
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Commission who had heard the sad news three years and one 
month before?‘ Also, the governors who, a few weeks before the 
radio address, were retailing the same sad news to the legisla- 
tures? January 20, 1931, Governor Pinchot recommended to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature the abolition of the Public Service Com- 
mission as “the catspaw of the corporations, unfaithful to the 
people, and worse than useless.” March 2, he appeared before the 
Senate committee invstigating the public utility situation and 
declared that there was hardly a town or city in the State which 
had “‘not been given a raw deal.” He also declared that, “after de- 
preciation reserves have been deducted, six public utilities in 
Pennsylvania directly under the supervision of the Public Service 
Commission earned in the year 1929, respectively, 28.5, 34.18, 
$8.75, 45.4, 51.8, and 69.65 per cent on their own valuations. 
What percentage they received on the money actually put into the 
business I cannot even guess.” 

Governor Harry H. Woodring was somewhat more lenient, say- 
ing that the Kansas Commission had “been successful in obtain- 
ing lower prices in some fields, with consequent savings of 
enormous sums for consumers,” but admitted that it had not done 
all that could be wished.** The governors of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Minnesota, and Idaho, in their mes- 
sages of this year, all referred to the unsatisfactory situation in 
this respect, and this does not represent all the states where dis- 
satisfaction exists. 

The reason given by Governor Pinchot that such commissions 
favor the corporations rather than the people is a very common 
one. That is why the Arkansas Commission lasted only two years. 
Governor Woodring’s explanation of the partial failure of the 
Kansas Commission was lack of adequate funds. In neither case 
can the blame be laid on the system. In the first case, if the accu- 
sation was true, the trouble lay in the personnel of the Commis- 
sion; in the latter, the Legislature was to blame. The latter can 
be remedied by a popular demand for more adequate support. 
Governor Pinchot’s suggestion for a Fair Rate Board, elected by 
districts, is a proposal of doubtful expediency. 





41Trade Commission Report on Supply of Electrical Equipment and Com- 
petitive Conditions, 70th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 46, p. 196. 


42New York Times, March 3, 1931, 13:1. 
*83Message of January 14, 1931, p. 9. 
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There are two fundamental difficulties in the way of state regu- 
lation. One is the great difficulty of finding a reasonable basis 
for rate making; the other is that control cannot possibly cross 
state lines. A large percentage of local operating companies is 
under control of interstate companies. 

No one denies that there should be a “fair return” on the capital 
prudently invested, but there has been great difficulty in agreeing 
upon just what items should be taken into account. Back in 1898 
the United States Supreme Court undertook to catalogue the main 
items, and included “the original cost of construction, the amount 
expended in permanent improvements, the amount and market 
value of the bonds and stock, the present as compared with the 
original cost of construction, the probable earning capacity of the 
property under particular rates prescribed by statute, and the 
sum required to meet operating expenses.’’** In 1923 Mr. Justice 
Brandeis shattered this idea pretty well in a dissenting opinion,* 
but the majority stood by their guns, and three years later 
declared that “the present cost of constructing the plant, less 
depreciation, if any, is a fair measure of the physical elements 
of the property,” and that this, if it did not appear probable that 
there would beasubstantial changes in prices, would be a fair basis 
for rate making.**® Probably most people off the bench and outside 
of the utilities think it unfair. It is a matter of peculiar interest 
to know that Mr. Pierce Butler, attorney, had had many cases 
based on this idea turned down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.*’ It must have been with peculiar satisfaction that Mr. 
Justice Butler, the same man now wearing the judicial ermine, 
wrote the decision in the Indianapolis Water Company case, incor- 
porating his own ideas, which had been rejected by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, into our law.*® 

The Commission, somewhat chastened, now made an honest 
effort (1927) to follow the act of Congress which said that it 
should give “due consideration to all the elements of value recog- 
nized by the law for rate-making purposes” and the catalogue of 
the “elements of value” given by the court, but found itself 





“Smyth v. Ames, 169 U.S. 466. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri, 262 U. S. 276f. 

*6McCardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U.S. 400 (1926). 
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reversed because that court thought that it had not given due 
consideration to the “present cost of construction or reproduc- 
tion.” The court also quoted from the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company case to the effect that “An honest and intelligent 
forecast of provable future values made upon a view of all the 
relevant circumstances is essential. If the highly important 
elements of present cost is wholly disregarded, such a forecast 
becomes impossible.”’** 

The Commission had not “wholly disregarded” these “elements 
of value,” but evidently the court thought that it had not given 
them “due consideration.” One thing is clear, that the court is 
still clinging to “actual value” based largely on “reproduction cost 
less depreciation” and probable earning capacity as a basis for 
rate making, something which experts in rate making have 
utterly repudiated. 

It may be interesting to know that Mr. William J. Bryan first 
proposed reconstruction costs as a basis for rate making. This 
was in 1893, a period of great depression, and on this basis he 
hoped to secure lower rates from the railroads. Naturally, the 
railroads, which had been built when the cost of construction was 
higher, resisted. Not until the cost of construction had gone up 
again did the railroads and the Supreme Court adopt Mr. Bryan’s 
idea. 

The law of Massachusetts is based upon the idea, so often and 
so ably expressed by Mr. Brandeis and Mr. Holmes, that the rate 
for a fair return should be based upon capital honestly and pru- 
dently invested. This is a rational basis for rate making, but in 
order to use it the rate-making authority must be able to get at 
the books of the company, honestly kept, to determine the amount 
of capital honestly and prudently invested. If a company worth 
$10,000,000 absorbs a smaller company worth $5,000,000, and 
then issues $5,000,000 worth of bonds and declares the capital to 
be $20,000,000, that is not honest, nor is it prudent, if there is a 
wide-awake utility commission on the job. Neither is it honest 
or fair to the public to secure water rights from the Government 
under license, set a value of millions of dollars on these rights as 
a part of the value of the “going concern,” as was done by the 
Montana Power Company and other companies, in violation of 





49St. Louis and O’Fallon R. R. v. United States, 279 U.S. 484f. 
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law.*: Less important financially, but hardly less irritating to the 
public, is the inclusion by the Montana Power Company as actual 
legitimate investment of such items as these:°*? 


. oA a a a ee 
Fund for Crippled Children. RSE FAR CO ER AE IE 100.00 
Montana Deaconess School... i cae 50.00 
Methodist scious Church. ntiscibaiantnionpcanadosinlatiadnmtnnaia 50.00 
aes a = AE: ENE 52's Ra 5-3 20.00 
Boy Scouts — eect See Pr Omer 50.00 
Waiters and bell boys af ee ee en Se EPR ed ree ee 1.00 
Publicity reserve ae ER RO ROE 696.00 
Great Falls Wool Growers’ Convention. oe ae 86.65 
Helena Assessors’ Convention. we = ee oe 63.30 


Some of these items might t be sale as neiiieiiliaaine. but 
the Jews were discriminated against in favor of the Y. M .C. A. 
But the crowning farce of capital outlay was performed by the 
Clarion River Company, which included such promotion items as 
$144 for neckties and $4,000 for dinners and cigars! Ashamed 
of these items, the company sought a writ of injunction to prevent 
the Federal Auditor from putting them into the record as true, 
but the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia denied the 
writ on the ground that “the actual legitimate cost . . . should 
be known promptiy.’”** The United States Supreme Court is still 
pondering over whether we shall have to pay for neckties and 
cigars for other people when settling our light bills. 

A drastic law about valuation and forcing the companies to 
show their books, and an honest commission to enforce the law, 
might eradicate this evil, but there is another evil which no state 
commission has yet been able to meet. A holding company may 
acquire controlling stock in a local unit, charge the plant enormous 
sums for services, including advice, and these sums go into the 
cost of running the local plant. The state commission cannot get 
at the books of the holding company, which is in most cases an 
interstate concern, to right the evil. 

The leading plea put up for state control, aside from the senti- 
menta! one of states’ rights, is that not over 5 per cent of the 
power ever crosses state lines. This probably was true ten years 
ago, possibly six years ago, but the Electrical World says that 
15.18 per cent, or 19.64 per cent counting imports from Mexico 





‘I\New Republic, 62:68, 63:88-90. Nation, 132:98. 


*2Judson King, National Popular Government League, Bulletin No. 135, 
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and Canada, crosses state lines.°“* My own guess is that the 
amount of control crossing state lines will double these figures. 
That the states should extend their control to these items was 
made impossible by the Wabash decision,®* even if Congress were 
disposed to extend the right. The Federal power in the control 
of railways has been gradually encroaching until state railroad 
commissions have been rendered almost useless. The act creating 
the Federal Power Commission provides that it shall exercise 
control over power development on navigable streams, boundary 
rivers, and on public lands. As for the regulation of rates, serv- 
ices, and the issuance of securities, the Federal Power Commission 
performs these functions only in the absence of a state commis- 
sion. This means that there is practically no supervision of 
power and holding company control which crosses state lines.*® 

Recent happenings cause some doubt as to whether the present 
Power Commission intends to use the limited field which it has 
to the best advantage. 

The Commission as originally created consisted of three Cabinet 
members. Not having time to attend to the business, the Com- 
mission employed a clerk, an attorney, and an accountant, and 
turned the matter over to them. The attorney, Mr. Charles A. 
Russell, and the accountant, Mr. William V. King, took their job 
seriously, and endeavored to prevent the companies from padding 
their accounts. It was Mr. King who turned down the account of 
$144 for neckties and $4,000 for dinners and cigars. The power 
companies complained that he was requiring elaborate reports, 
and, at their suggestion, Mr. F. E. Bonner, Executive Secretary, 
told Mr. King to “lay off the power companies.” When Mr. Rus- 
sell, the attorney, explained that they were simply trying to 
execute the law, Mr. Bonner suggested that he could find a way 
around the law.** 

Last year Congress reorganized the Commission by substituting 
five full-time men for the three Cabinet officers. As soon as these 
had been inducted into office they met and discharged all three 
of the employees on the ground of lack of harmony. Then the 
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Senate tried to recall its approval of these three new members 
of the Commission, but President Hoover refused to yield. Then 
the Commission reappointed Mr. King, Mr. Bonner was given a 
better job somewhere else, and Mr. Russell was left out in the 
cold. 

This seemed bad enough; but on top of that, before this had 
happened, the Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, had, in the 
case of the Appalachian Power Company, a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, which had applied for a 
“minor part” license to build a dam on New River, in West Vir- 
ginia, expressed the opinion that, if the stream was not navigable 
where the power was developed, though it might be lower down, 
the Federal Power Commission loses its right to supervise issu- 
ance of stock and to regulate rates.** This was virtually giving 
an opinion that a part of the Water Power Act was unconstitu- 
tional, and the power company at once started suit to test it, in 
the hope of escaping the necessity of having its books examined. 
When the constitutionality of an act is attacked, it naturally falls 
to the Attorney General to defend it. Having gratuitously 
expressed the opinion that the law was unconstitutional, Mr. 
Mitchell could not very consistently take up the defense. Out of 
this came this curious result, that a private citizen, Mr. Judson 
King, asked the court the privilege of taking up the defense. Be 
it said to the credit of the Power Commission, it rejected the 
application for a “minor part’ license. 

Another way of escaping auditing is to create dummy corpora- 
tions. ‘The Montana Power Company secured a lease in the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation. Instead of constructing the dam and 
erecting the power plant, it created the Rocky Mountain Power 
Company to do this work, and will buy the power from this com- 
pany at the switchboard. Now the Rocky Mountain Power Com- 
pany will be carefully supervised by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—at least it has the right to do so—and the Commission will 
fix the price of power at the switchboard. But the Montana 
Power Company is an interstate company, and the Montana Utili- 
ties Commission knows nothing about its investments, whether 
prudent or imprudent, and is somewhat in the dark when it comes 
to regulating the price of power and light when sold to consum- 
ers. The Federal Power Commission has, however, in fixing the 
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price at the switchboard, 214 mills, furnished a good yardstick 
to the Montana Utilities Commission. In consequence, if the 
people of Montana do not enjoy reasonable rates on power and 
light, they should lay the blame largely on their own law and 
their own Commission, or on the courts, if they do not allow state 
control of an interstate concern. 

Just one thing is lacking for the best results in control. The 
Federal Power Commission should not step out completely when 
there is a state commission. It should continue to audit accounts 
of power companies on navigable streams for honest and prudent 
investment, and turn that information over to state commissions 
as a basis for regulating the rates of sale to the consumer, or 
should exercise that control itself. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission now exercises control over the sale price of service 
by interstate railways. February 20, 1931, the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce turned in to the House a recommendation 
for putting under Federal control the holding companies which 
are acquiring domination over our railway systems.®® Exactly 
the same thing should be done with the holding companies which 
are swallowing up our light and power plants. Believe it or not, 
“All interstate public utilities,” says Professor William Z. Ripley, 
“whether competitive or not, are as certain of Federal regulation 
as is the rising of the sun.’”’*° Let us hope that the sun will soon 
rise. Even now we can see a faint glow in the east in the method 
of control adopted at Hoover Dam, by contract. This may also 
be used by the states, and New York is the first State to adopt it. 
If she finds it impossible to secure a satisfactory contract, then 
she may take over the private lines under the right of eminent 
domain, or build lines of her own. The country must face the 
issue squarely. We must have closer and effective coéperation 
between Federal and state commissions, or public ownership. 





5*Arkansas Gazette, February 21, 1931, p. 5. 
*°New York Times, Feb. 24, 1931, 34:4. 








THE LOUISIANA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY? 


BY OTIS DURANT DUNCAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The problem attempted here is to determine, upon the basis of 
the limited data available, the most important factors which 
influence the voters in making their choices as to candidates for 
seats in the State Legislature. It is virtually impossible for us 
to point out definitely and objectively all of the significant reasons 
why the voting public will elect one man and defeat another who 
aspires to hold public office. We have no reason to believe that 
the elected candidate is always the most capable, intelligent, ener- 
getic, or even the most popular person who could be found for a 
particular position of public trust. It may also happen that in 
their choice of a candidate for an office the electors elect only 
formally and nominally, the real electing power resting in the 
political machine.2 Then there is the so-called “yes-man” in 
politics, sometimes thought to be the most amenable to the will 
of powerful political organizations; sometimes he is the man 
who has a veritable complex for party conformity. He never 
disagrees with his party or with his machine; whatever may 
be his inward feelings, however great his desire to be independent, 
his loyalty to his boss is foremost and unimpeachable. Political 
bossism is evident from the candidacy of the least conspicuous 
justice of the peace to that of the chief executive of the state or 
of the nation. Yet, partly incidentally, perhaps, and partially 
primarily, personal fitness for office is, as is evidenced later on 
in the discussion, a factor of importance in swaying the popular 
vote so as to centralize it upon some outstanding candidate. 





1The primary data upon which this study is based have been taken from 
the biennial reports of the Secretary of State for the years 1896, 1898, 1904, 
1908, 1916, 1920, 1924, and 1928. These dates were chosen because it was 
not possible to obtain the information from certain reports, while copies of 
other reports could not be found. There were 325 Senators and 879 Repre- 
sentatives, a total of 1,204 persons, for whom data were given. The descrip- 
tions contained the minimum, possibly less, essentials required by the people 
of the State of their lawmakers. We should like to know much more about 
the legislators than can possibly be gleaned from this investigation. 

*For a popular but dispassionate discussion of this point, read Frank R. 
Kent, Political Behavior, New York, 1928, Morrow & Co. 
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The state legislative assembly is in theory a representation, not 
of some influential occupational interest, not of the intellectuals 
and professionals, not of any one element of the population, but 
of the society as a whole. Each person is given his seat in the 
legislature upon his distinction as a typical citizen, and not 
because of his allegiance to this or that group or clique. Although 
the spirit of constitutional authority is that every law-abiding 
citizen shall be at a par with every other one of the same type, 
and that there shall be special privileges to none, there is much 
ground for the fear that such is not the case in actual political 
and social practice. The law and the constitution are not the 
sources of class-spiritedness; it is more likely due to popular 
prejudices and misapprehensions as to the social duties and obli- 
gations of the different groups composing the society. 

No doubt the State of Louisiana is relatively free from nation- 
alistic hatreds so far as the white race is concerned. Negroes 
have never played any part in the political life of the State in 
office holding, and their voting is practically negligible. At the 
same time there is considerable evidence which shows that natives 
of the State are more desired as legislators than are persons born 
in other states or in foreign countries, even in proportion to the 
percentages each of these elements have in the State’s popu- 
lation. 


TABLE I 


Nativity of the Louisiana State Population 
(Percentages) 
Source: United States Census 

















Place of Birth | 1900 | 1910 1920 
SRT isédinsnnnsinsiaubulennantibbbiphbitialeceiissineis cael 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Louisiana Peas hy ere ee 72.8 81.0 81.0 
Other States of United States__ 20.1 13.5 15.4 
Foreign born —_...___ = 7.1 5.5 3.6 

TABLE II 
Nativity of Louisiana State Senators by Years 
(Percentages) 

Source: Secretary of State’s Reports 
Place of Birth 1896- | 1898- | 1904- | 1908- | 1916- | 1920- | 1924- | 1928- 
1898 1900 1908 1912 1920 1924 1928 1932 
Total. -'||:«»100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Louisiana... | 67.6 | 72.5} 66.6 | 69.0; 81.0 83.8 | 85.0} 90.0 
Other states ____. 82.4} 25.0| 26.2) 23.8; 19.0 16.2 12.5 7.5 





























Foreign born_____. 0.0 2.5 7.2 7.2 0.0 0.0 2.5 2.5 
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TABLE III 
Nativity of Louisiana State Representatives by Years 
(Percentages) 
Source: Secretary of State’s Reports 
Place of Birth 1896- |1898- | 1904- | 1908- | 1916- | 1920- | 1924- | 1928- 
1898 1900 1908 1912 1920 1924 1928 1982 _ 
Total_____. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Louisiana - | 64.1 | 76.3) 83.5 | 845) 746] 78.8 | 85.0 | 86.0 
Other states___ | $4.6} 21.1 14.8 12.9 | 23.7 18.6 12.0 13.0 
Foreign born. | 1.3 2.6 1.7 2.6 1.7 2.6 3.0 1.0 























By comparing Tables II and III with Table I we can determine 
the origins of the members of each house of the State Legislature 
in proportion to the percentage of each corresponding group in 
the general population of the State. The percentage of natives 
of Louisiana in the State has increased from 72.8 per cent in 1900 
to 81.0 per cent in 1920; the corresponding change in the State 
Senate has been from 67.6 per cent in 1896 to 90.0 per cent in 
1920; while in the House of Representatives the increase was 
from 64.1 per cent in 1896 to 86.0 per cent in 1920. From 1900 
to 1920 natives of Louisiana have increased in the State popula- 
tion by 8.2 per cent, while in the State Senate they have gained 
22.4 per cent from 1896 to 1928; and during the same period they 
have gained 21.9 per cent in the House. Natives of other states 
of the Union who reside in Louisiana constitute a decreasing per- 
centage of the State’s population. Their quota was 20.1 per cent 
in 1900, 13.5 per cent in 1910, and 15.4 per cent in 1920. The 
percentage of decline for this group in each house of the Legis- 
lature has been practically equal to the respective gains in each 
house by natives of the State. The foreign-born element of the 
population of the State was only about half as great in 1920 as 
in 1900; their decline was from 7.1 per cent in 1900 to 3.6 per 
cent in 1920. In the State Senate, foreigners have fluctuated 
erratically from zero in 1896, 1916, and 1920 to 7.2 per cent in 
1908 and 1912, finally composing 2.5 per cent of the Senators in 
1928. In the House of representatives we find only an irregular 
movement, not at all representing a definite trend. We may con- 
clude that the principal struggle with reference to this point is 
between natives of Louisiana and natives of other states of the 
United States. Louisianians are gaining over the minority group 
in both houses of the Legislature in a ratio which is considerably 
greater than their quota in the general population indicates. 

To explain why the above movement relative to the origin of 
legislators is going on, is hardly possible. Yet the decrease of 
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foreign-born citizens in the State and their decreasing (probably 
the net result of their percentage fluctuation is a decline) repre- 
sentation in the State Legislature is readily attributable to Fed- 
eral restriction of immigration. On the other hand, the data 
were not sufficiently descriptive to justify any generalization 
relative to the decline in the number of Americans in the Legis- 
lature who were born outside of Louisiana. One is tempted to 
ascribe this disproportionate rise in the percentage of natives of 
Louisiana to complete control of both branches of the State Legis- 
lature to two possible conditions. First, it is not unlikely that in 
the past migrants from other states of the Union to Louisiana 
have been more uniformly qualified for passing the literacy tests 
required of voters than the native Louisianians. This State has 
long ranked at the very bottom of all the states of the Nation in 
the percentage of its population who were illiterate, although the 
negro element was responsible for this to a greater extent than 
the whites were. In the second place, the French and Spanish 
background in Louisiana has stubbornly held out, so that only in 
recent years could the English language be considered as any- 
thing like universal in the State. A third point also seems sug- 
gestive. Generally immigrants, both foreign and domestic, are 
usually more energetic, aggressive, and militant than are native 
stocks of the same economic and social classes.* These are merely 
plausible assumptions which seemingly contain the explanation 
for which we are seeking. 

Next, we come to occupational classification. In this respect we 
find the struggle for representation rather keen. There is little 
in an occupation as such which especially fits a man for a seat 
in the State Legislature. It seems to be the class interest of the 
occupational group which drives people to make discriminations 
as to occupation in their voting. It is here that we find repre- 
sentation in Louisiana more one-sided than in any other respect 
except party affiliation. The reasons which appear at the surface 
seem to be in the form of economic adjustments, such as drain- 
age, reforestation, and transportation problems, which are sought 
for. Legislation has long been resorted to as a means of relief 
in various situations. Whether or not it has brought relief when 
it was expected is quite another matter. The hope for relief, 
reform, or sudden change has been a stimulant to the voter to 





8See Sorokin, Pitirim, Social Mobility, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1927, Chapters V and XVI, for a general discussion of this point. 
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stick for sending men of his own occupational class to the Legis- 
lature. When standing pat has failed in its purpose, it has been 
a potent factor in throwing support to some disinterested person, 
such as a lawyer, minister, doctor, or a man retired from busi- 
ness. Whatever the cause may be, during the past three decades 
some occupational groups have gained enormously while others 
have lost tremendously in representation. 

The occupational classification of members of the State Legis- 
lature has been made so as to show the competition between agri- 
culture, trade, and industry, and the professions for representa- 
tion. In this State the differentiation into such groups simply 
means, for the most part, that there is a division of labor in the 
rural population so that all the phases of agricultural life may be 
carried on. Except for the cities of New Orleans, Shreveport, 
Baton Rouge, and Alexandria, the State is primarily rural. The 
remaining towns of the State are mainly rural trade centers. 

Table IV shows the distribution of occupational classes as 
given by the Federal Census for the years specified. As a single 
occupational group, agriculture is by far the largest. 


TABLE IV 


Occupational Distribution of Males 10 Years of Age and Above Who Are 
Gainfully Employed in Louisiana‘ 
(Percentages) 
Source: United States Census Reports 




















Occupational Class 1900 1910 1920 
All occupations___. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Agriculture — no ~ 56.3 52.3 45.1 
Trade and industrial._.______ 41.6 45.4 52.6 
Professions (except law). 1.8 3.1 2.1 
Lawyers a 0.3 0.2 0.2 








*Table IV shows only the percentages of males of the State who are classi- 
fied in the different occupational groups. None of the members of the 
Legislature has been females. The table shows all the males, both white and 
colored, who were 10 years of age and over and who were gainfully employed 
in the State at the time when the Federal censuses were enumerated. This 
should not invalidate the comparisons, since we are considering occupational 
representation collectively, and not individually and racially. Probably it 
would have been better if we could have shown the occupational classification 
of only white males, 21 years of age and over, but it would be exceedingly 
difficult to do this on the basis of material available. 
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TABLE V 
Occupational Distribution of Louisiana State Senators 
(Percentages) 
Source: Secretary of State’s Reports 
Occupation Entire 1896- 1898- 1904- 1908- 1916- 1920- 1924- 1928- 
Groups Period | 1898 1900 1908 1912 1920 1924 1928 1932 
All groups. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Agriculture. | 17.8 | 216] 22.5} 23.8] 168] 166] 143] 12.5] 15.0 
Industry 
and trade ___ 36.0 16.2 | 42.5 | 45.2; 30.9] 35.8] 35.7 | 40.0; 40.0 
Professions 
(except law) 5.6 8.1 7.5 0.0 9.5 9.5 4.8 2.5 2.5 
Lawyers____. 40.6 54.1 27.5 31.0} 42.8 38.1 | 45.2 45.0 42.5 
TABLE VI 
Occupational Distribution of Members of the Louisiana House of 
Representatives 
(Percentages) 
Source: Secretary of State’s Reports 
Occupation Entire |1896- |1898- |1904- | 1908- |1916- |1920- |1924- |1928- 
Groups Period | 1898 | 1900 1908 1912 1920 1924 1928 1932 
All groups... | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Agriculture__ 26.7 37.8 35.9 23.5 24.1 28.8 25.5 20.0 18.0 
Industry 
and trade... | 36.4} 36.8] 35.1] 35.6] 37.1] 32.2] 38.9] 410] 35.0 
Professions 
(except law) 8.3 7.1 7.9 9.6 7.8 9.3 7.6 8.0 9.0 
Lawyers. 28.6 | 183] 21.1] 31.3] 31.0; 29.7| 280] 31.0] 38.0 


























By a comparison of the figures contained in Tables V and VI 
with those of Table IV, we observe that in both houses of the 
State Legislature the agricultural group falls far short of its 
expected percentage of Representatives and Senators. In the 
Senate, agriculturalists sent during the entire period only about 
one-third of the members of that branch which they should have 
contributed. Although they sometime sent more than one-third 
of their quota of Senators, they about so often sent less. In the 
House of Representatives their representation is only approxi- 
mately one-half of its expectancy, and their opportionment of 
House members declined from 37.8 per cent in 1896 to 18.0 per 
cent in 1928. The corresponding decline in the Senate was from 
21.6 per cent in 1896 to 15 per cent in 1928. The percentage of 
agriculturalists in the State population declined from 56.2 per 
cent in 1900 to 45.1 in 1920, or 11.1 per cent in two decades. From 
this we see that the agricultural population is not able to main- 
tain its proper percentage of the members of either branch of the 
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State Legislature, and that it is losing ground it once held, with a 
greater loss in the House than in the Senate. 

As to the industrial and commercial classes, we witness a gain 
in senatorial representation from 16.2 per cent in 1896 to 40.0 
per cent in 1928, with even greater percentages in 1898 and in 
1904. In the State population this group has increased from 41.6 
per cent in 1900 to 52.6 per cent in 1920, a net increase of 11 per 
cent, which has been accompanied by a percentage gain in the 
State Senate that is twice as great, 23.8 per cent. However, in 
the House of Representatives this group has lost no ground from 
1896 to 1928, but it has barely been able to keep up a representa- 
tion of about 85 per cent of expectancy. The loss of agricultural- 
ists in the Senate has been more than absorbed by this group 
which is essentially urban. 

The professions, outside of law, have maintained on the average 
about three times their expected percentage of Senators, and 
approximately four times their ratio of the members of the House. 
No doubt agricultural representation suffers somewhat because 
of the disproportionate representation of this group. 

Lawyers have the greatest disproportionate representation 
found for any class. In the State Senate they compose 203 times, 
on the average, their 1910 and 1920 proportions of the State popu- 
lation, and approximately 166 times their 1900 quota. In the 
House of Representatives they occupied on the average 143 times 
their 1910 and 1920 allotment of seats, and 95 times their 1900 
expectancy, based on their percentage in the general population. 
It is because of the legal group that the agricultural population 
has suffered its greatest loss in representation. In this fact may 
be found support of the expressed fear that in actual practice 
class-spiritedness creeps into government. This makes necessary 
some inquiry in order that we may get the real significance of 
this really one-sided representation in State government. 

The overwhelming predominance of lawyers in the State Legis- 
lature in comparison to other classes has its basis in a number of 
conditions. The psychology of the agricultural group is such that 
farmers are rather slow in assuming responsibility of a public 
nature.° They are often resigned to fate, and dependent upon 
others for leadership. Furthermore, the position of geographic 
isolation in which the farmer lives, to some extent takes him out 





5See Taylor, C. C., Rural Sociology, Harpers, 1926, Ch. XXI, for a discus- 
sion of this point. 
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of the main current of social and civic life. Among the urban 
groups there is an increasing dependence upon professionals for 
assistance in carrying on business affairs, care of health, rearing 
of children, and for social and spiritual leadership. Professional 
services are bought and sold in much the same way as drugs, gro- 
ceries, hardware, automobiles, etc. Furthermore, agricultural 
and business men, seemingly not able to unite with each other, 
have compromised by electing lawyers and other disinterested 
professional men to represent them in the State Legislature. 

It may also be suggested that lawyers are attracted to the 
Legislature by several reasons. First, there is a young attorney 
who hopes to add to his prestige and build up his practice; second, 
corporation attorneys who indirectly represent their firms in the 
Legislature; and third, the lawyer with his reputation and for- 
tune fairly secure, who indulges in politics as a kind of sport and 
pastime. A fourth type may be added; that is, the political and 
social reformer, or the propagandist. For the most part these are 
misconceptions on the part of the lawyer himself and of his con- 
stituency as to what his functions and duties in society are. 

The predominance of lawyers in the Louisiana State Legis- 
lature is not at all unique. The same is true not only for other 
states but also for the United States Congress. Regarding this 
point, the Honorable Percy Werner shows that for the years 
1917-1919 the State Legislature of Missouri was composed of 25 
per cent lawyers in the Lower House and 53 per cent in the 
Senate; in the Federal Congress the percentages were 70 per cent 
in the House and 80 per cent in the Senate. The Missouri Legis- 
lature for 1919-1921 was composed of 33 per cent lawyers in the 
House and 65 per cent in the Senate. In the same period the 
lower and the upper houses of Congress were composed, respec- 
tively, of 68 per cent and 73 per cent lawyers.* The same writer 
continues his discussion by summarizing the functions of lawyers 
in what amounts to this :* 


1. The function of drafting laws should not be confused with law 
enactment; the latter is not the duty of lawyers. 

2. Lawyers are of the best service outside of legislatures in the 
capacity of advisors, in drafting bureaus. 





®*Werner, Percy, Lawyers and Legislators, Amer. Law Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 4, 1922. 

Werner, Percy, Function of the Lawyer, Amer. Law Review, Vol. LX, 
1926, pp. 374-388. 
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3. Lawyers need to arouse social consciousness of the people more 
than they need to enact laws. 
In other words, the lawyer should perform judicial and advisory 
duties rather than sit in the Legislature in the capacity of a law 
maker. 

Werner® attributes the unduly great percentages of lawyers in 
the legislatures to a misconstruction, both on the part of the 
voters and of lawyers, of the function and social duty of the 
lawyer. The late Mr. T. L. Edelen® contends that the lawyer’s 
duty is judicial rather than legislative, and urges young attorneys 
to hold to their posts of duty and their principles of ethics. 

There is, of course, a good deal of current argument that 
because of his expertness the lawyer is needed in the legislature. 
This point has been debated at length by eminent jurists, and the 
opinion among them seems to be somewhat divided.’° The main 
significance of the whole question as to whether or not lawyers 
should run the legislature depends upon two things: First, if 
legally trained men are the best representatives of the people at 
large, they should. Second, if law, both common and statutory, 
were an invention of some special genius, lawyers should at least 
predominate in the legislative bodies. In reality, neither of these 
conditions obtains. Law is the codification of human experiences. 
A statute which does not have its roots in human trials and vic- 
tories is doomed to become a dead letter. 

The person who can best enact laws is he whose experiences 
in life are most like that of the common run of mankind. We 
need legal experts, but we need them as helpers, not as masters. 
In the long run, those peoples of the past who have been the most 
effectively governed are those whose law was the common law of 
mankind, in which every person was made to share in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions upon an equality with 
everyone else.” 

From what has been said relative to occupations and their 
effects upon the structure of the legislature, we may gather this 
much. Partly due to popular education, and partially because of 





8Werner, Percy, ibid. 

°Edelen, T. L., Ideals of the Lawyer, Amer. Law Review, Vol. LX, pp. 
289 ff. 

10See Litchman, Mark M., and Peters, Walter D., Should Judges Make 
Law? Amer. Law Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, pp. 731-752. 

11See Wallis, Wilson D., Introduction to Sociology, Knopf Co., New York, 
1927, Ch. XXV, pp. 287-290. 
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dependence upon lawyers and other professional men in ordinary 
affairs, farmers, merchants, industrial managers, and skilled 
laborers are inclined to call in the assistance of legal and other 
professional men in the making of laws of the state. In other 
words, these professional groups are asked to perform a multiple 
role in the legislature. They represent their own interests as 
professions, and in addition are chosen as arbiters for others who 
are more reticent or whose business encumbrances make it incon- 
venient for them to serve in the legislature, or whose qualifica- 
tions are thought to be too limited for effective service. It seems 
to be a matter of placing in the legislature the most influential 
and powerful rather than the most representative men. 

From the standpoint of political party representation, the most 
one-sided condition is found. Only once in the thirty years cov- 
ered by this study were conditions in the State such that other 
than bona fide members of the Democratic Party could be elected 
to seats in either house of the Legislative Assembly. In 1896 the 
party affiliations were as shown in Table VII. 











TABLE VII 
Party Representation in the Louisiana Legislature for 1896-1898 
(Percentages) 
Sources: Reports of the Secretary of State 
Political Party Both Senate House 
Divisions 
Total - Lccsimasinthndiedcngaeadecnta 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Democrat slheilbetaesittdndasibidoacids 72.6 83.8 68.4 
Populist thats aaleatieiacsancniéishustnaiie: 13.3 5.4 16.3 
REESE ee tee 9.6 10.8 9.2 
Independent Democrat_________ 4.5 0.0 6.1 








The State of Louisiana is normally controlled entirely by the 
Democratic Party. So much is this so that all other party repre- 
sentation is crowded out completely, except what was shown for 
the years 1896 to 1898. That election year was unusual, and the 
deviation from the general rule was more in the form of party 
bolting over issues which arose in the national conventions than 
of the rise of new political parties. Taking the State as a whole, 
the reports of the Secretary of State show that in 1904 only 10.8 
per cent of the total vote cast in the State elections was for non- 
Democratic nominees, while in 1910 the total number of voters 
registered in the State contained only 5.5 per cent of non-Demo- 
crats. At the election of November 6, 1928, according to the 
election returns published in the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
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the following day, approximately 22 per cent of the popular votes 
cast for President of the United States were for the Republican 
nominee. It is only when some unusual condition arises that any 
but Democratic nominees receive an appreciable vote, and even 
in 1928 only Democratic candidates were elected to the State 
Legislature. 

It has been shown that native Louisianians are continually 
increasing in political power in the State politics. Whether this 
is due to a conscious elimination of persons who come from other 
states and foreign countries, or to increased standards of literacy 
and greater facility in the use of the English language on the 
part of the natives of the State, is a matter of judgment; but the 
writer is inclined toward the latter view. In the second place, it 
is obvious that both the urban and the rural industrial and com- 
mercial groups have shifted their functions as lawmakers largely 
to the professional classes, primarily to the lawyers of the State. 
This is true to so great an extent that it seems to be an estab- 
lished custom. Third, political dissension is always a minor, 
mostly negligible, factor in both state and national politics. 
Finally, we are quite justified, deducing from foregoing facts, 
that participation in politics, except for voting, is limited to the 
white male population of the State, and that white masculine 
supremacy in the State Legislature is the invariale rule. 











CONCENTRATION OF PURCHASING POWER AS A CAUSE 
OF BUSINESS DEPRESSIONS 


BY ELMER PENDELL 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Credit stimulates oversaving, and oversaving is a cause of 
depressions. 


Oversaving, a phenomenon which was long ago expounded by 
Lauderdale, Sismondi, and Malthus,’ and which since then has 
received intermittent attention, is evidently the cause of depres- 
sions, in that there comes about, as a consequence of it, greater 
power to produce direct goods than the market will absorb at 
gain-giving prices. The majn body of the older orthodox thought, 
with its non-monetary emphasis, rejected the idea that oversaving 
was a possibility. That purchasing power was inadequate to get 
rid of direct goods loomed as a logical absurdity; for, as it was 
argued, supplies of some things are demands for other things, so 
there cannot be an overness of either; a moreness of one is a 
moreness of the other. To speak of an oversaving, seemed to 
say that supply has not a demand aspect, and that seemed to 
many writers patently untenable. 

But that which they thought absurd we find to be true, along 
with the conclusion they were attempting to upset. Taking 
account of the monetary nature of trade brings the fact out 
clearly—supplies of some goods are not demands for others. The 
exchange of goods for money or rights to money makes possible 
a situation in which a predominating proportion of people wish 
to wait before consuming. The logic of oversaving does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the conclusion that purchasing power is lack- 
ing, but does explain that purchasing power is not automatically 
called into use to absorb direct goods.? In the oversaving inter- 





1Robertson, J. M., The Fallacy of Saving, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
London; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892. 

2Assuming that the oversaving doctrine is correct; that there is not 
brought into use enough purchasing power to take all direct goods off the 
market at profitable prices, the question might be asked: Does there exist 
that much purchasing power? Perhaps not; perhaps yes. That is aside 
from any present issue. Perhaps high-cost goods, produced in bad judgment, 
could not be paid for. Perhaps the extent or rapidity of inflation is in 
question. ; 
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pretation of the facts it is pointed out that much of the purchas- 
ing power is, in significant measure, concentrated in the hands of 
those who think that they can get less additional satisfaction from 
greater expenditures for direct goods in the present than the 
satisfaction they anticipate from the future direct goods they can 
buy with the deferred use of the purchasing power, including 
interest increments. And some persons possessing purchasing 
power save from sheer habit of saving, or from non-modification 
of spending habits.* 

Hobson makes a point that in England there is little of saving 
by wage earners.‘ Unfortunately true as this seems to be in Eng- 
land, the case is not so clear in the United States.© However, to 
regard Hobson’s special treatment of the principle of oversaving 
as probably local in its application does not strike at the general 
importance of the principle itself. For it matters not who is 
doing the saving—it matters only that saving takes place, and 
that the process leads commonly to a diversion of energy to the 
making of capital goods. A saving once accomplished, as in a 
commitment in life insurance, is likely to be considered by the, 
saver as not existing—in fact, as occasioning greater stress—and 
workers will skimp and scheme, if necessary, to avoid, if possible, 
the giving up of the insurance policy, or the relinquishment of 





’Even in an imagined world of barter, the proposition that supplies of 
some goods are demands for other goods carries implications which harbor 
error. It would surely be true often that a man would bring to market that 
which he had produced, and being dissatisfied with the exchange ratios would 
take his product home again; or, having it produced and at the market he 
might take such goods in exchange as he could get, but take them with a 
grumble at the hardness of fate, and in future, at least for a while, his fur- 
ther production of like products would be half-hearted. Wrongly timed or 
wrongly directed energy there would be aplenty; and resulting overproduc- 
tion. Supply would be demand only in the tautological sense that the quo 
which was handed over canceiled claims for the quid, however inadequate the 
quid might be. Retarded production would be a normal consequential adjust- 
ment. There seems, however, no reason to suppose that the maladjustment 
or its corrective would become generalized—and that is the justification that 
exists for the contention that under a barter system there could be no general 
glut. 

But under a money system, or a money-credit system, the case is altered. 
For goods delivered no goods are taken in payment. One gets, instead, some 
generally acceptable units which he can hold until the future. 

*Hobson, J. A., The Economics of Unemployment, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W. C. 1, London, p. 34, 1922. 

5See footnote on p. 120, herein. 
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ownership in the home, or the parting with the partially-paid-for 
furniture, or the lapse of the customary installments on the sav- 
ings account, etc. 

It is nevertheless probable that total savings are greatest when 
workers’ savings are least. In the so-called “prospercus times,” 
till near their end, the rising prices act like a tax on the people 
with fixed and lagging incomes; the transferred purchasing power 
accruing to persons who sell goods. This tends to concentrate 
purchasing power,* and the concentration hastens the day of reck- 
oning when markets fail for lack of adjustment of demands for 
present goods as against future goods. 

To comprehend the relation of saving to depression it is essen- 
tial to hold in mind the relation of saving to investment. If one 
saves money or claims to money, he refrains from exercising his 
purchasing power for direct goods, and if a corporation saves, 
purchasing power is withheld from its stockholders, some of 
which purchasing power would, if it were distributed as divi- 
dends, be expended for direct goods. 

When there is an exercise of the purchasing power there is a 
use of commercial bank mechanism. The credit volume varies 
from time to time. In an expansion of credit volume there is put 
in use more units of purchasing medium; the holders of these 
units bid against each other, and as a result of this competitive 
bidding, some prices rise. Since much of the purchasing power 
has been concentrated in the control of producing corporations, 
the rise of prices is primarily in indirect goods, but with the dis- 
tribution of the borrowed purchasing units, the bidding for direct 
goods, prices for them likewise rise." This leaves many wage 
products gives incentive for active increases in buying. Each manager, to 





®Hobson, op. cit., p. 67. 

7The concept of concentration in the hands of producers as the reason for 
the bidding up of raw materials, would deserve much more than the allotted 
space except that it is supported by the whole logic of oversaving. Mitchell, 
in his Business Cycles, and Carver before him, in 17 Q.J.E. 497, recorded a 
lag of manufacturers’ costs in relation to prices. The raw materia!s and 
equipment goods rise in prices further and faster than the rise in prices of 
finished goods, but there is a lag in labor costs sufficient, it seems, to make 
a net lag in total costs. But why is there any such prophetic advance in 
raw materials and equipment goods costs? Davenport presses the question 
in 32 Q.J.E. 635. The answers have been unconvincing. Viewing the busi- 
ness cycle in its oversaving aspects, however, the theoretical need of correla- 
tion of the factual sequences finds answer in the competitive position of 
borrowing manufacturers when some slight increase in demand for their 
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earners, and others with lagging and fixed incomes, who are not 
borrowing, with less purchasing power, at the same time that 
corporations are turning their owned and borrowed power to the 
augmentation of capital equipment. 


Contrast with a hypothetical case helps clarify that which 
exists. 


It is probable that there could be no general oversaving except 
for commercial bank activities and consequent price inflations 
with their tax-like burdens on real incomes. If Peter should 
borrow from Paul, the borrowing would have a sensitive check 
in an interest rate which would rise as borrowing made inroads 
on Paul’s standard of living. But Peter’s borrowing from a bank, 
at a non-sensitive interest rate, gives Peter rights to goods that 
Paul would otherwise have bought, and Paul, as well as other 
buyers, because of the dilution of the medium of payment, must 
pay the former total sum for fewer goods. Because of credit pos- 
sibilities, Peter borrows to expand his production; the price level 
rises, but Paul’s labor income lags—he receives less purchasing 
power. Interest rates, charged Peter by the bank, on easily cre- 
ated purchasing power, are relatively insensitive and do not fur- 
nish much of a retardent to the expansion of operations at the 
other fellow’s expense and without his volition. 

The term “saving” is not very expressive of what goes on under 
a commercial bank system. The contraction of consumption by 





get for his corporation the benefit of larger sales or prices higher than 
earlier prices, undertakes to prepare for greater output. Not necessarily is 
there any anticipation of still higher prices to come, and very doubtful is 
the idea that there is extensive gambling on such an anticipation, but with 
purchasing powér concentrated by borrowing, the managers, in a buying 
competition among themselves, find themselves facing a shortage of raw 
materials. 

But why does not this competitive bidding force up wages correspondingly, 
and thus kill off in its incipiency the profit incentive for the boom? Besides 
the influence of custom on wages, together with laborers’ lack of apprecia- 
tion of changes, there is the fact that laborers are divided up among various 
kinds of employment, only some of which employments are subject to the 
aecelerated bidding of employers. The slower movement of demand for labor 
in the handling of direct goods, and in services, slows up the rise of wages 
among the producers of indirect goods. Labor is not subject to such inclusive 
increase as is raw materials. A small portion of employers have the idle of 
all groups of laborers to absorb in meeting shortages before they need pay 
substantially more for labor. 
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people with fixed and lagging incomes is involuntary. Such sav- 
ing as is done in the period of rising prices is, in the main, by 
the borrowers in their direction of use of the borrowed purchasing 
power and later of their profits. 

One may ask: Isn’t it possible that in a land of savings banks 
and no commercial banking, Paul’s saving might become great at 
the same time Peter’s borrowing for expansion was becoming 
great; and, supplementing each other, might not these motiva- 
tions lead to overproduction even without commercial bank loans? 
Such harmony of motivation is unlikely, for Paul’s saving cannot 
take place unless Paul is refraining from spending for direct 
goods—and in Paul’s refraining there is a check on Peter’s incen- 
tive to expand production of direct goods. If people save even at 
low interest rates, they are (in that measure) out of the market 
for consumption goods, and if producers can forecast this absence 
of market, they refrain from production. For any overproduction 
there must be a sudden change, a change of a nature that is 
unlikely without credit creations. 

A sudden simplification in Paul’s habits of living would cause 
excessive saving; but sudden contraction of activities is rare. 

A rapidly increased real wage, without expansion of habits, or 
with slow expansion of habits, would result in augmented saving 
even in the face of a declining interest rate; but such rapid wage 
increase depends on rapid increase in productivity. 

Still assuming an absence of commercial bank activities, a 
sudden general increase in productivity would be likely to cause 
rapid rise of wages, and also encourage Peter to offer Paul higher 
interest rates—so out of a swift inerease in productivity could 
come an oversaving. But the change would have to be swift, else, 
in the very act of saving, Paul is, to a corresponding extent, out 
of the consumption goods market, and except for a swift change 
Peter would feel the falling off of demand in time to retard his 
production. 

Because of the concentration of purchasing power during price 
inflations, as explained previously, the suddenness of increase in 
productivity is great enough to trap Peter, under a commercial 
bank regime, but it is highly improbable under a system where 
money exclusive of credit is the medium of payment or where the 
medium of payment is backed by a regular proportion of the 
monetary standard, because the very expansion of operations 
which could lead to the heightened production and consequent 
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oversaving would depend on previous and voluntary saving. The 
previous voluntary saving, being dependent on consumption hab- 
its, could not be swift. 

So, in all foreseeable cases, interest rates, or price incentive 
sensitivity, or both together, would, in an absence of commercial 
banking, maintain an equilibrium between saving and spending— 
between expansion and consumption. Under a commercial bank 
regime, the prevention of an equilibrium between consumption 
and expansion results from credit in its variability of volume. 

Another point should be mentioned: without credit variation 
there would be less misdirection of energy. Actually saved cap- 
ital funds, invested not all in a hurry, would not cause the piling 
up of unwisely emphasized goods but would be subject to more 
regular and judicious demands. 

In a credit-rocked world, the concentration of purchasing power 
under the direction of corporation managers frequently causes a 
lavish flow of energy to the preparation of capital goods. Grad- 
ually these additions to capital goods are put into industrial 
operation and then their use adds to the available direct goods; 
and thus it is that concentration of purchasing power is an impor- 
tant link in the causation of depression, for when the fact of over- 
production is realized, machinery is idled down and people wait 
for a depression to run its course. 

There is little room for doubt that the dynamic character of 
modern industrial civilization depends definitely on the volatility 
of credit, chiefly because in a credit age the immediate burden of 
expansion is on other people than those who initiate the changes. 

















AN EXPLANATION OF LABOR PARTY ACTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


BY RALPH L. DEWEY 
Ohio State University 
I 


To the American student of labor problems the rapid rise of a 
Labor Party in Australia in the eighteen-nineties is a phenome- 
non of considerable interest. We have assumed that a prosperous 
laborer will be a contented one, or at least one who is loath to 
enter politics to secure his economic advancement. Yet, thirty- 
nine years ago, the labor movement in Australia turned upon the 
opportunistic, more-here-and-now, business unionism to take up 
a long-run, political type of labor control, and has not reverted 
to the earlier type of movement in the intervening years. 

From the standpoint of world history Australia is a young 
country. Port Jackson, the first settlement, was founded barely 
150 years ago. Until recently, the chief industries of the country 
have been mining, agriculture, and grazing. The population has 
been bold, adventurous, and independent to a considerable extent. 
In comparison with continental European peoples, the Australian 
has been economically and politically a fortunate man. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the average worker in Australia has 
more in common with his American brother than with the Eng- 
lish, German, or French worker. 

Yet how different are the labor movements of Australia and 
America! Except for a few sporadic sallies into the political 
arena, the American labor movement, since the rise of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has stood aloof from labor parties, 
preferring to make its gains through opportunistic, direct eco- 
nomic methods. The Australian movement has not only been 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor, Vol. II, 420-421, 440-441. 
represented by a Labor Party but it has been able to exert 
considerable political influence, first, in the various states of 
Australia, and later in the Commonwealth. In 1891 the Labor 
Party managed to seat thirty-five members in the General Assem- 
bly of New South Wales.? Shortly after the opening of the 





1Note Samuel Gompers’ denunciation of the Socialists and their methods in 
*Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1923, xxx. 
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present century the Labor Party formed the Government in 
Western Australia.? By 1903 every state in the Commonwealth 
party captured at one time or another the governments of the 
Commonwealth and every state except Victoria. During the war 
and after, however, the party lost ground, becoming the minority 
in all the states except Queensland. Much of this ground was 
recovered during the year 1924.° 

The labor parties in the various states have managed to secure 
much legislation of a socialistic nature. At first most of the 
gains were political; abolition of plural voting, and the right of 
universal suffrage. On economic matters, chiefly the tariff, the 
party split into two factions, the free-traders and the protection- 
ists. The leaders soon detected this defect in their organization 
which permitted independent voting. For a time a battle was 
waged to force members of the party to vote as a unit in the 
assemblies, with victory going to the “solidarity” or central- 
control faction.* As a result of this settlement, the party was 
enabled to secure legislation favorable to the labor interests. 
Some of the more outstanding of these statutes were the Immi- 
gration Restriction Act (1902),’ the Federal Old Age Pension 
Law (1908),’ the Federal Living Wage Declaration (1907),’ the 
Federal Compulsory Arbitration Act (1904),° and a long list of 
factories and shops acts. The general tenor of this labor legisla- 
tion was to introduce a greater measure of state control into the 
economic affairs of the workers. 


II 


It is evident that the labor movement in Australia is socialistic 
in aims and methods, and strong enough to compare favorably 
with similar movements in England and Germany. The explana- 
tion of this situation raises difficult problems. If Australia were 
an old country, we might apply Sombart’s theory of uniformity 
and convergence, which states that the labor movement in an 





3James Bryce, Modern Democracies, Vol. II, 226. 
had a labor party of some proportions.‘ In the next decade the 
4Tbid., 224. 
5Current History Magazine, August, 1924. 
®The origin and early history of the political labor movement is treated 
excellently in V. S. Clark’s The Labour Movement in Australia, Ch. IV. 
"Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1902, 1908, 1907. 
8Clark, op. cit., 157. 
°H. M. Murphy, Factories and Shops Acts in Australia. 
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industrial country tends to become more unified through the amal- 
gamation of unions, and later to turn to political rather than 
economic means of advancement.'® England, for example, pos- 
sessed a powerful craft-union movement which was skeptical of 
political methods until the opening of the twentieth century, but 
with increasing industrialism and consequent leveling of the 
workers by the “machine process,” the old opportunistic methods 
were slowly discarded. Skilled craft unions amalgamated with 
less skilled unions, and later even industrial unions containing all 
the workers in a given industry were formed. At the same time 
the British Labor Party was created to carry labor grievances 
into politics. This party contained a wing of the old Socialist 
Party, which in itself demonstrated that the labor movement had 
changed much in aims and methods." Without question, the 
English situation illustrates well the course of a labor movement 
according to Sombart’s theory. 

But what of Australia? Why did this young country turn to 
political methods as early as 1891 with the formation of the 
Labour Electoral League in New South Wales? The most common 
explanation advanced is that the maritime strike of 1890 changed 
the course of the labor movement the following year. This strike 
was occasioned by the refusal of the ship owners to permit the 
Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association to continue its affiliation 
with the Melbourne Trades Hall Council. The seamen and water- 
side unions ceased work in defense of their officers. In Sydney 
the issue was complicated by the attempt of some pastoralists to 
shear their sheep by non-union labor, which led to the boycotting 
of non-union wool by the transport waterside unions. Out of 
sympathy with the maritime workers, the coal miners ceased 
work, followed by the members of the Shearers’ Union and the 
Broken Hill Amalgamated Miners’ Association. The strike, really 
a sympathetic strike, resulted disastrously for the unions. They 
lost the support of public and employer alike, both of whom had 
at their disposal the police, soldiers, and state railways.'” 

With the loss of the strike, it is claimed, the workers had no 
recourse but to turn to politics to secure their ends. It was futile 
to use direct industrial action when the sympathy of the state was 





10W. Sombart, Socialism and the Social Movement 175-177, 279-281. 

11Max Beer, History of British Socialism, Vol. 2, 319-321, 327-828. R. H. 
Tawney, British Labor Movement, 32-43, 49-53. 

12V, G. Childe, How Labour Governs, p. 2. 
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with the employer. The thing to do was to wrest the control of 
the state from the hands of the employer, and this necessitated 
political action.*® 

This explanation is not fundamental. Other labor movements 
have lost strikes without turning at once to politics. That the 
labor parties were formed in 1891, just after the failure of the 
strike, is evidence that the strike was an incident in the history 
of the movement. In a word, the strike was but the culmination 
of forces which would shortly have forced a change in front 
regardless of the result of the Maritime strike. 


Ill 


A more fundamental explanation seems to be required. The 
rise of labor-party action is probably to be ascribed to four con- 
ditions, all prominent in Australia even in 1890: industrialism, 
lack of a frontier, character of the population, and concentration 
of the population. Some of these threads are interrelated, but at 
the same time they are to be distinguished as component forces. 

It may occasion some surprise that Australia was industrial- 
ized at so early a date as 1890. Industrialism means not so much 
the factory system, with its large cities and wide use of large- 
scale methods, as the effective divorce of labor and the control of 
labor into the hands of two different groups of people. This 
divorce of labor and the control of labor had been extended 
throughout the Australian population prior to the period of politi- 
cal action, inaugurated in 1891. 

There are several tests of the amount of industrialism in 
Australia in 1890. The number of wage earners in manufacture 
was 158,000, a figure which was increased to over 200,000 by 
1900.'* At the same time the population of the country increased 
from 3,800,000 in 1891 to 4,480,000 in 1899. The percentage of 
the population employed in manufacture was 4.2 in 1890 and 4.5 
in 1899.1° The other industries offer more of a problem because 
no statistics of the volume of employment are available for the 
decade 1890 to 1900. Some notion of the number of wage earners 
may be gained from a study of the value of production in the 
various industries at the end of the last century. The value of 





137 bid., 2-3. 
14T, A. Coghlan, The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 597. 
157 bid., 249. 
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output in six branches of Australian industry for 1899 is shown 
in the following table :** 











Value of 
Industry Production 
(1899) 
Pounds Sterling 

Pastoral Ga ee 
EER I ce RT eS, ee ee ee 28,666,000 
ete ER AS Sa ae AE Lamm eo 22,201,000 
PIII... suis. coin ipeaenseilandiia laniuigidsihieeSenlanimndaiiitliacicinmcasicaae' San 
Dairying __ eee oe 8,023,000 
II oon sicccaninnd nacisingeh betcctcacimalr aided ileal Pitesti ecadedcineas 2,366,000 
Re eS Ne ee 





For the purposes of this study the four industries of greatest 
value will be alone considered. Of these it will be observed that the 
pastoral and mining industries produced goods valued at nearly 
double that created by manufacturing. Most of these goods were 
produced by hired workers. In the first place, the pastoral indus- 
try was carried on by large landowners much in the fashion of 
our large western ranches. Coghlan states that one-half of the 
alienated land of New South Wales in 1899 was owned by 694 
persons.’’ It is obvious that the majority of pastoral workers of 
this state were wage earners. The same conditions also prevailed 
in the mining industry. Coal mining had always required shafts 
and expensive machinery for its extraction. Since the middle 
eighteen-sixties, when the nuggets and alluvial gold deposits were 
exhausted, gold mining had also required shafts and machinery 
for extraction.'* Clearly the small independent pastoralist or 
miner could not survive in competition with the capitalistic 
producer. 

Inasmuch as the mining and pastoral industries were on an 
industrialized basis, and inasmuch as the value of their products 
exceeded that of manufacture by 100 per cent, it follows that the 
number of wage earners in the three industries was approxi- 
mately 300 per cent of the number in manufacturing or equal to 
474,000. In addition, there is some evidence that a portion of 
agriculture in Australia was in the hands of large land holders.*® 





16]bid., 612. 

17Most of the grazing land was leased in blocks of 5,000 to 20,000 acres to 
persons and companies. The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 466-473. 

18G, V. Portus, The Australian Labour Movement, in Australia, Economic 
and Political Studies, 152. 

19Coghlan, op. cit., 466-473. 
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The number of wage earners, however, must have been consider- 
ably lower in proportion to the value of product in this industry 
than in the three previously mentioned. Allowing for consider- 
able shrinkage in the number of wage earners employed in agri- 
culture, it is probable that the total number of wage earners for 
all industries exceeded 500,000 in 1890. This places the percent- 
age of wage earners to total population for that year at 13.2, 
which is evidence of a considerable amount of industrialism. 
Additional indication of the amount of industrialism in Aus- 
tralia is shown by the variety and amount of unionism in 1890. 
The end of the century saw the creations of unions in every city 
trade as well as unions of dock-workers, steamship hands, and 
other non-trades workers. Again, the coal and gold miners had 
been organized at an early date, and the sheep-shearers had 
joined the union ranks in 1886.*° In all, there were enough wage 
earners in the four main divisions of Australian industry to war- 
rant trade-union organization in the years prior to 1890. 
Although we have the records of the origin of the Australian 
unions, reliable statistics of the number of unionists for 1890 are 
lacking. Portus quotes the trade-union statistics of the Common- 
wealth Year Book, which places the membership at 50,000 for 
1885."*. This estimate has been quite widely accepted by con- 
servative writers. There is some disagreement, however, and 
one finds Clark raising his estimate to 150,00 for the same year.*? 
I am inclined to believe that the former estimate is more nearly 
accurate, although it may be too low. For the year 1890 Clark’s 
estimate is probably the better. There is much evidence of a 
rapid swing to unionism in those years. The Shearers’ Union, 
which was founded in 1886, must have numbered more than 
20,000 members by 1890, because Coghlan speaks of 20,000 shear- 
ers participating in the maritime strike.** The same writer 
mentions also that there was a “large accession to the numbers 
and strength of the unions” in 1889.2 Even in 1888 the union 
“movement had grown very rapidly in Queensland,” both among 





20Childe, op. cit., 88-89. Also, Chapter VI. 

210p. cit., 157. 

220p. cit., 59. 

*8Labor and Industry in Australia, Vol. III, 1598. 
247 bid., 1494. 
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skilled and the shearers.** This increase in unionism is an excel- 
lent indicator of the rise of industrialism prior to 1891. 

The logic of the situation may now be stated. Industrialism 
had leveled a large percentage of the population to a wage-earning 
status. The only hope of bettering this status was through group 
or union action. But the union action was ineffective as an aid 
to unskilled workers. This was demonstrated conclusively by the 
maritime strike. Political party action, as an alternative to direct 
action, offered hope because the wage earners were numerous 
enough to exert independent political influence. But the reason 
why there were enough wage earners was industrialism. Thus 
a real underlying cause of the rise of Labor Party action in 1891 
was the amount of industrialism at that time. 

Closely allied with industrialism as a cause of socialism was 
the lack of a frontier in Australia which would support large 
numbers of small, independent farmers. This lack of a frontier 
meant, first, that the bulk of population of the country would be 
concentrated in the cities, and, second, that the rural population 
would be either ranch hands or miners. In no large degree was 
it possible for disgruntled, ambitious city workers to migrate to 
rich, fertile lands which should relieve them of wage slavery. In 
city or in country they were doomed to a system of permanent 
dependence for employment upon a relatively small number of 
capitalists. In such a situation the workers were certain to be 
obliged to discard their individualism and act together, first, in 
unions, and then as a political party. In this respect the Aus- 
tralian movement is in contrast to the American, which was long 
retarded by an abundance of free land which kept up wages in 
the cities and offered an outlet to the hopes of an individualistic 
and ambitious class of people. 

The concentration of population in a few cities was a striking 
feature of Australia’s development by 1881. In the two decades 
which followed, this concentration became more pronounced until 
43.1 per cent of the population of Victoria and 41.6 per cent of 
the population of South Australia were, respectively, in the two 
cities of Melbourne and Adelaide.** The concentration was less 





25] bid., 1522. 

26The various colonies tried to secure widespread settlement by liberal land 
and colonization laws. The practice of the settler, however, was to dispose 
of his holdings as soon as possible and move to the city. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 11th Ed., Vol. 2, 964. 
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striking in the other colonies, although one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of Queensland and one-third in New South Wales resided in 
Brisbane and Sydney. In 1891, out of a total population of 
3,183,237 in the six states of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
1,101,088 were residents of the four cities of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane.?’ 

There are two outstanding reasons why no extensive small- 
scale farming frontier, with its consequent wide distribution of 
population, ever existed in Australia. First, the climate is such 
that the people were forced to settle either in the southern or 
southeastern parts of the continent. Here alone was there any 
expanse of well-watered and forested land suitable to support a 
dense population. Toward the interior the country is first broken 
with low ranges of mountains containing valuable iron, copper, 
and gold mines, but wholly unsuited to agriculture. Beyond the 
mountains are boundless plains which are sometimes desert and 
sometimes made fertile by unexpected rainfall. Australia is 
large in area, but her development along agricultural and pastoral 
lines is limited and, one might say, confined to the small portion 
of Australia contained in the states of South Australia, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and southern Queensland.** 

The other reason for the lack of a frontier, such as formerly 
existed in America, has to do with the physical conformity of 
the country. There is a total absence of any great river system 
leading into the interior of the commonwealth. The mountains 
run close to the coast and parallel to the sea. Harbors are few, 
which places a premium on the few excellent harbors in the south- 
eastern portion of the country. The absence of navigable streams 
of any constant volume is accompanied by lack of reliable water 
power.” For these reasons, no important inland cities in the 
midst of prosperous farming districts have arisen. Neither has 
there been a large, individualistic rural population which would 
resist all attempts to galvanize it into group action and, in addi- 
tion, absorb the more able of the city workers who might other- 





27T. A. Coghlan, The Seven Colonies of Australasia, p. 295. At the present 
time about half of the population of New South Wales, South Australia, and 
Victoria is located in Sydney, Adelaide, and Melbourne. 

°8G. Taylor, Frontiers of Settlement in Australia, Geographical Review, 

an., 1926, 1-25. E. Scott, Short History of Australia, pp. 264-265. 

2°Clark, op. cit., p. 6. 
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wise have successfully organized a socialistic labor movement. 
The absence of an agricultural frontier has done more to make 
the labor movement in Australia turn this early to political action 
than any other single cause. 

We have already discussed two causes which are outstanding in 
their effects on the Australian labor movement. A third cause is 
to be noted, although it is perhaps of lesser significance. The 
Australian population is today, and has been for over fifty years, 
composed for the most part of immigrants from the British Isles 
and their descendants. Only 3.25 per cent of the people are of 
non-British origin, of whom the Chinese form the major por- 
tion.*° The vast majority of the people, in addition to being of one 
race, are well educated and able to assimilate ideas more quickly 
and intelligently than an ignorant population would do.** They 
are not adverse to working together for common ends, nor is there 
any considerable interracial friction. 

Again, the Australian population has not been augmented 
rapidly, decade after decade, by unrestricted immigration. Dur- 
ing the latter quarter of the nineteenth century and in the present 
century, the percentage of population increase due to immigra- 
tion has been negligible. This has been partly a result of the 
agitation of the trade unions against Chinese labor and partly 
due to the absence of fertile lands above noted. Whatever the 
reason for restricted immigration may be, people are not going 
to Australia. The total immigration into Australia and New 
Zealand for the nine years 1891-1899 amounted to only 61,824, 
a mere handful as far as an increasing population is concerned.*? 

Finally, the total Australian population has not increased very 
rapidly. In the years which have to do with the change of the 
labor movement from opportunistic to socialistic aims, the aver- 
age annual increase fell from 4.39 per cent in 1871 to 1.44 per 
cent in 1899.°* For a country as large as Australia, an annual 
increase in population of 2 or 3 per cent has a very slight effect, 
if one remembers that the total population increased only 
2,388,000 in the three decades mentioned.** 





80°Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th Ed., Vol. 2, article on Australia. 
31Jbid. In 1901 83% of total population could read and write. 
82T, H. Coghlan, The Seven Colonies of Australasia, 254. 

837 bid., 249. 
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The combination of circumstances which made the Australian 
population homogeneous, well educated, not disturbed annually 
by a new accession of immigrants or births, made the labor move- 
ment homogeneous and cohesive. No cause could have been better 
calculated to assist in the speedy formation of a labor movement 
at a time when the workers felt constrained to unite for common 
action against the capitalist. 

Finally, the fact of concentration of population into a few cities 
was influential in hastening the development of a Labor Party 
movement. When a large portion of the population of a country 
is found in a half-dozen cities, all of which are located within easy 
access of the others, it becomes, physically, easy to organize the 
workers. On the other hand, a population which spreads itself 
over wide areas is exceedingly difficult to unite; the men lose con- 
tact easily and the expense of supervision by the national officers 
of union or party becomes excessive. Australia has, by its con- 
centration of population, reduced the difficulties of organization 
to a minimum. Partly as a result of this condition, the unions 
and labor parties have continued to flourish. 


IV 


To summarize: The Australian labor movement turned to 
political action in a serious way in 1891, after opportunistic 
methods had failed. The failure of direct economic action was 
clearly demonstrated by the loss of the maritime strike in 1890. 
The loss of the strike was not a primary causal factor leading to 
the shift in the following year. It was but an indication of deeper 
forces which would have destroyed eventually the particular form 
of the labor movement at that time, viz., direct union action. The 
forces which fundamentally caused the shift were four in num- 
ber: industrialism; absence of a frontier capable of supporting 
a large number of small, independent farmers; the character of 
the population; and concentration of the population in a few 
cities. When taken together, these conditions were sufficiently 
potent to have caused the shift in the methods of the Australian 
labor movement. 














FINANCING THE PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
OF COTTON’ 


BY JAMES B. TRANT 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Financing the production and marketing of cotton, the South’s 
staple crop and America’s largest export commodity, is a tremen- 
dous undertaking. A huge sum of credit is needed and great risks 
are involved, particularly in certain phases of the business. There 
are two groups of cotton farmers to be financed—the tenant and 
the land owner. Tenants may rent land on a cash basis, half-and- 
half basis, or on the third and fourth basis, depending on the 
amount of equipment used and on their ability to operate a farm 
independently of the landlord. The land owners may be small 
farmers, medium-sized farmers, or large plantation owners. But 
regardless of the method of renting and the size of the farm 
operated, both tenants and land owners need credit. Also, cotton 
dealers need credit. Volumes could be written on financing cot- 
ton, but a complete study is beyond the limits of this paper. 
Attention here, consequently, will be devoted to an outline of the 
principal methods used in financing the cotton farmer, the local 
cotton market, and both the domestic and foreign shipments of 
cotton. 


FINANCING THE COTTON FARMER 


The cotton farmer, whether tenant or land owner, needs credit 
for the purpose of purchasing seed, live stock, implements, sup- 
plies, fertilizer, and for the employment of labor in the production 
and gathering of his cotton. The preparation of the land for 
raising cotton is frequently begun in January, though in many 
instances the soil is not broken until the latter part of March. 
Cotton is usually planted from March to June, and cultivation 
continues until July and August. While some cotton is picked as 
early as July and some as late as the following January, the har- 
vest season is from the middle of August until the latter part of 
November. The borrowing period, in accordance with the needs 
of the farmers for preparation of the soil, cultivation, and harvest 





1The information contained in this paper was obtained through personal 
interviews with farmers, local cotton buyers, cotton merchants, and from 
both country and city banks, 
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of the cotton, ranges from January to October; and the period of 
repayment, following the harvest, is from August to November ; 
giving a period of credit of from three to nine months, with an 
approximate average of six months. 

The sources from which the cotton farmer may get his credit 
are numerous. The chief sources used by the tenant are the land- 
lord, the local supply merchant, and the local bank. The land 
owner obtains most of his credit from the local supply merchant 
and the local bank. The larger land owner frequently obtains a 
part of his credit from the larger banks in the cities. Credit may 
be obtained through coéperative associations or directly by each 
farmer. Intermediate credit banks are used to a limited extent, 
but not sufficiently to warrant their discussion in this brief 
outline. 

When the tenant obtains credit from the landlord, he comes to 
occupy a place little above that of the hired man. The landlord 
controls the amount of cotton the tenant must plant, its cultiva- 
tion, and the sale of the product. Tenants and land owners obtain 
credit from the supply merchants and from local banks on very 
much the same terms. Early in the spring the cotton farmer, 
whether tenant or land owner, goes to the supply merchant or to 
the local bank and makes arrangements for credit to supply his 
needs for the year. As security for the credit, the cotton farmer 
usually gives a mortgage on his proposed crops and also on his 
live stock and farm implements. The contract for a loan usually 
states the amount of cotton and other crops that are to be planted 
and the quantity of fertilizer that is to be used. The cotton 
farmer, when he is an excellent credit risk, may be able to obtain 
credit from the supply merchant on open-book account and from 
the bank on a straight promissory note. The average cotton 
farmer, so long as he meets his obligations at maturity, is given 
perfect freedom in the cultivation and marketing of his crop. 
Where the borrower is a poor credit risk, the lending agency will 
control the production and marketing of his crop. Quite a few 
banks have adopted the fine policy of providing the credit on an 
installment basis. That is, the monthly needs of the farmer are 
determined and advances are made to him monthly. 

The cost of credit to the farmer is unusually high, whether he 
borrows at a bank or from a supply merchant. This is due to the 
great risk involved in cotton farming. This risk is of a para- 
doxical nature. When there is a crop failure in any district, the 
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farmers affected will have to be closed out or carried until the next 
vear. When there is an unusually good crop, the price of cotton 
is so low as to cause many farmers to be unable to meet their 
obligations. This means that they will have to be closed out or 
carried for another year. A contributory factor to this situation 
is the one-crop system in the cotton area. Greater diversification 
in crops would no doubt lessen the risk and bring cheaper credit 
to cotton farmers. 

The banks usually charge the farmer 8 or 10 per cent discount, 
and frequently require him to maintain a small balance. Many 
banks are not willing to make loans to the cotton farmers at these 
rates because of the risk. When the farmer gets his credit from 
the supply merchant he, with few exceptions, pays no interest 
directly, but a flat rate of 10 per cent is added to the price of 
the goods he buys on credit. An additional 10 per cent is fre- 
quently charged on overdue accounts until they are paid. The 
10 per cent increase in the price of the goods means that when 
the account runs for six months the farmer is paying 20 per cent 
interest. Many bankers and students of economics believe that 
20 per cent is not excessive when compared to the risk involved 
in financing the cotton farmer. As a result of the high rates 
charged by the supply merchant, farmers whose credit standing 
permits them to do so are turning to the banks to get cheaper 
credit. This, of course, throws the burden on the supply mer- 
chant of financing the poor credit risks. That, in turn, increases 
the risk to the bank which extends credit to the supply merchant. 
A few years ago tenants and land owners in almost equal numbers 
borrowed from the banks, but the land owners borrowed larger 
amounts. Many banks are now curtailing their loans to tenants. 


FINANCING THE LOCAL MARKET 


After the farmer picks his cotton, he carries it to town, usually 
a bale at a time, has it ginned, and sells it to the highest bidder 
in the local market. The local market consists primarily of cotton 
merchants, independent buyers, and supply merchants. Occa- 
sionally ginners, scalpers, and bankers enter the market. These 
buyers may congregate on the cotton yard, or the farmer may 
take his samples from the office of one buyer to another, getting 
the bids of each as he goes. The supply merchant who has fur- 
nished credit to the farmer will usually pay him a higher price 
for his cotton than anyone else has bid. The supply merchant is 
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able to pay the higher price because of the higher rate of interest 
he has charged, and he is willing to pay the higher price in order 
that he may keep the good will of the farmer. The supply mer- 
chant gives the farmer credit for the cotton until his account 
has been paid, after which he pays by check. 

The supply merchant usually obtains his credit from wholesale 
houses or from local banks. He repays the wholesale house when 
he sells the cotton which he has bought from the farmer. If the 
supply merchant borrows from the bank on straight note, he will 
pay the note when he sells his cotton. If he obtains credit for 
the purpose of purchasing cotton in the market, the transaction 
is handled in the same way as that for other buyers, presently to 
be described. 

The local buyer makes a double transaction in paying the 
farmer for his cotton. He takes a large number of blank sight 
acceptances, payable to his bank, to the market with him. When 
he buys cotton from the farmer, he fills in the amount and has 
the farmer sign the acceptance as drawer. He then gives the 
farmer a check for the draft, and the farmer presents the check 
to the bank and gets his money, which he uses to pay a part of 
his debt to his bank or other persons from whom he has bor- 
rowed. The local buyer obtains credit from his bank either on 
straight note or by the use of the sight acceptances which he has 
bought from the farmers, collateralled by warehouse or other 
receipts giving title to the cotton. Ordinarily the local buyer 
places his cotton in a warehouse and takes the sight acceptances 
he has accumulated during the day, together with the warehouse 
receipts and insurance certificates as collateral, to his bank, and 
obtains a loan against which he may draw checks the next day in 
cashing sight acceptances drawn on him by the farmers. If the 
cotton is to be compressed, a compress receipt is received and 
used by the local buyer instead of the warehouse receipt. After 
the cotton had been compressed it will then be placed in the 
warehouse and the compress receipt exchanged for a warehouse 
receipt. 

The loans made by the bank to the local cotton buyer on sight 
drafts (acceptances), collateralled by warehouse or compress 
receipts, operate in the same way as call loans. The bank may 
demand payment at any time. These drafts (spoken of generally 
as acceptances) may be carried for a month or two at a time 
before payment is demanded. Should the bank need to rediscount 
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them with its Federal Reserve Bank, it simply has the local cotton 
buyer take them up with his thirty or sixty-day note. 

The relative amount that banks will loan on sight acceptances, 
or notes, collateralled by compress and warehouse receipts, pre- 
sents an interesting problem. The farmer who desires to hold 
his cotton for a higher price can borrow only up to from 50 to 80 
per cent of the value of the cotton. The small cotton buyer who 
uses the sight acceptances collateralled by compress and ware- 
house receipts can seldom borrow more than 80 to 90 per cent 
of the value of the cotton. The large cotton buyer, however, can 
frequently obtain a loan up to 95 per cent of the value of the 
cotton. This is due to the fact that the large buyer has demon- 
strated his ability, has capital, and can hedge. 

Hedging is not a simple matter, and only the larger traders can 
make use of it. The unit of trading is either fifty or one hundred 
bales on the various exchanges. The farmer who has only a few 
bales is not in position to make a sale of futures to protect him- 
self and the banker who has loaned him money. The small cotton 
buyer who has less than fifty bales is also unable to protect him- 
self or the bank against fluctuations in the price of his cotton. 
The wide fluctuations in the price of cotton make it necessary 
for the bank to require the borrower to maintain an appropriate 
margin at all times. Large cotton merchants hedge their pur- 
chases by the sale of futures contracts. The banker who can 
make a loan on sight drafts collateralled by warehouse receipts 
covering cotton which can be delivered three months later at a 
definite figure, is protected up to the amount of the futures con- 
tract price, provided he holds the futures contracts as well as 
warehouse receipts. This enables him to loan up to at least 95 
per cent of the value of the cotton. 

From the above discussion it is seen that when the banker is 
loaning to the farmer he is advancing money against the title to 
unsold cotton, whereas, when he extends credit to the large cotton 
merchant, the loan is protected by title to cotton sold for future 
delivery. 


FINANCING THE DOMESTIC SHIPMENT OF COTTON 


When the local buyer or local merchant has accumulated a suffi- 
cient quantity (usually one hundred to five hundred bales) to sell 
to the cotton merchants located in the larger cities throughout 
the cotton area, he calls on the local representative of the cotton 
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merchant and sells the amount desired. To give concreteness to 
the discussion, we will assume that the Campbell Mercantile Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, has bought cotton from the farmers in that 
territory until it has accumulated five hundred bales and stored it 
with the Little Rock Warehouse Company, having borrowed 
money from the First National Bank of Little Rock to do so, and 
used the warehouse receipts as collateral. Then the Campbell 
Mercantile Company calls Mr. Williams, the local representative 
of Jones & Co., cotton merchants of New Orleans, and sells 
him the five hundred bales of cotton. Mr. Williams pays for 
the cotton out of funds in hand, and the Campbell Mercantile 
Company uses the money obtained from Mr. Williams to liqui- 
date its loan from the First National Bank of Little Rock. The 
cotton is then obviously at the disposal of Mr. Williams. New 
financing is then undertaken on the basis of another stage of the 
marketing. The cotton is loaded on railroad cars and appro- 
priate bills of lading are obtained. Mr. Williams then replenishes 
his depleted balance by delivering to his bank the above-mentioned 
ladings to which is attached a draft on his own head office, on the 
next buyer, or upon a bank designated by his head office, in accord- 
ance with previous arrangements. For this draft, drawn at sight, 
with ladings attached, Mr. Williams’ bank will give him imme- 
diate credit which gives him funds with which to continue his 
operations. His bank proceeds in a routine manner to collect the 
draft and thus reimburse itself. 

The buyer of the cotton at New Orleans (or Jones & Co.) 
has previously made arrangements with his local bank to take 
care of the payment of the incoming draft. The details vary 
in accordance with the ultimate destination of the cotton and the 
terms of sale to the subsequent buyers; but, where financing is 
necessary, as is usually the case, the cotton in transit becomes 
the collateral for any loan or advance made. The larger buyers 
are able to secure the funds required either by direct loans or by 
means of acceptance credits. If acceptance credits are used, the 
arrangements are based upon an agreement by which the bank- 
ers are to accept drafts, usually at ninety days, up to a specified 
amount. This amount is utilized gradually as the transactions 
come through. Each acceptance carries with it a pledge of cotton 
either in transit or in a warehouse. Thus, Jones & Co., previ- 
ously referred to, having arranged with its bank for an acceptance 
credit of $50,000, will draw ninety-day drafts as occasion 
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requires for round amounts of, say, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000, etc., 
upon its bank. The bank accepts the drafts and arranges to 
discount them and place the firm in funds with which it pays the 
cotton drafts drawn upon it. It is not possible in the short space 
at our disposal to enter into the technical details of the routine 
by which means these operations are consummated, but suffice it 
to say that those in whose favor acceptance credits are granted 
must always keep the bank properly secured by appropriate docu- 
ments conveying title to cotton. 

In the course of these operations the bank is usually protected 
by having in its possession either railroad ladings covering cotton 
in transit, or warehouse receipts for stored cotton. It frequently 
happens, however, that the ladings or warehouse receipts must 
be loaned to the interested parties to permit shipping or handling 
of the cotton for other purposes. In such cases the cotton is sur- 
rendered temporarily, for specific purposes, on what are known 
as trust receipts. Where these arise in the marketing of cotton, 
they mean that possession by the bank is temporarily released 
for a given purpose, but without any surrender of ownership. 
Title remains vested in the bank. 


FINANCING THE FOREIGN SHIPMENT OF COTTON 


The methods used in financing the sale and shipment of cotton 
to foreign markets differ from one foreign center to another, and 
the methods differ also in selling cotton to the same foreign center. 

The English market.—The English cotton mill obtains its 
American cotton from American cotton merchants, from cotton 
brokers, and from Liverpool cotton merchants. That means the 
American cotton merchant sells his cotton directly to the English 
spinner, ships it on consignment to the English cotton broker, 
or sells it directly to the Liverpool cotton merchant. The English 
spinner ordinarily does not have sufficient warehouse facilities 
to take care of large purchases of cotton, consequently he prefers 
to purchase his cotton from the English cotton merchant. As a 
result of that, the greater part of English shipments is sold to 
English cotton merchants. 

The usual means of financing cotton shipped to the English 
market is by use of the time-honored sixty or ninety-day draft 
drawn in pound sterling on prime English banks. The English 
buyer indicates the institution on which the drafts are to be 
drawn, and the seller, as soon as he has loaded the cotton on the 
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ship or delivered it to the dock, prepares appropriate drafts to 
which are attached bills of lading, insurance certificates, and 
invoices. When these documents are properly endorsed they com- 
prise that familiar commercial instrument known as a “document- 
ary bill of exchange.” The seller of the cotton now has a 
documentary bill of exchange for sale. The rate of exchange at 
which the bill is to be sold is usually arranged with his bank 
before he draws the draft, either by direct sale to a Southern 
bank or to a New York or other Northern institution. If sold 
to a New Orleans bank, the proceeds are paid to the seller at once. 
If sold to a Northern or Eastern bank, the dollar equivalent to 
be received in that city will be credited to the customer’s account 
either upon deposit of the sterling draft for collection or after 
receipt of proceeds from the bank to which the draft was sold, 
depending upon the arrangements existing between the seller 
and his bank. 

Sight sterling drafts are occasionally drawn on spinners, but 
time bills drawn on spinners are rather rare because they are 
much disliked in American banking circles. Such drafts mean 
the extension of credit to British buyers, which is not the func- 
tion of our institutions. 

The continental markets.—Since the World War most of our 
cotton exports to the continent have been financed by dollar 
credits on New York. This is done by the continental importer 
providing the American exporter with a dollar letter of credit 
by having his bank establish such a New York credit, against 
which the American exporter is authorized to draw dollar drafts 
for the dollar price of the cotton. The sterling credit, however, 
is still the predominant method used in financing sales in England. 

The two chief continental markets are Bremen and Havre, but 
the other continental markets to a great extent follow the same 
methods of financing cotton as these two. 

Before the World War the financing of cotton sold to the conti- 
nental markets was done in very much the same way as to the 
English market. The fluctuations in the value of continental 
currencies since the war, however, have led to the use of the dollar 
in most cases. In fact, cotton is now sold to the continental mar- 
kets only on a cash basis, or something that is equivalent to it, 
and the currency is always in American dollars. 

Cotton is shipped to the continent either on consignment or 
on a provisional price basis. When shipped on consignment, it is 
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expected that sale will be made while the cotton is in transit or 
shortly after its arrival. When shipped on a provisional price 
basis, the final price will be determined upon the arrival of the 
cotton by the conditions of the hedges involved. This price will 
then be cabled to the United States. 

The American exporter is financed by an American bank during 
the transit period of cotton shipped to the continent. Previous to 
shipping the cotton, the American exporter usually pledges the 
title to it in some manner, either as the security for a direct loan or 
as collateral for an acceptance credit. The cotton is then shipped 
and the documents representing ownership are given to the bank 
to which they are under hypothecation. This bank then forwards 
the documents to its banking correspondent at destination, with 
instructions that they are to be delivered to the purchaser of the 
cotton upon his making payment, and that the proceeds are to be 
remitted by cable to the United States (usually New York). This 
remittance (in dollars) may take one of two forms, depending 
on the agreement made for making payment: either a cash remit- 
tance (cable transfer) is made, or instructions are cabled that a 
ninety-day credit has been established in New York to pay for 
the cotton. In the latter case the American shipper will draw 
his ninety-day drafts on the New York institution designated, 
and have his bank forward it to New York for acceptance and 
discount. The proceeds received from the discounting of the draft 
are used to liquidate the loan or acceptance credit resting on the 
shipment. 

Along with the development of dollar credits, which are always 
used in financing the shipment of cotton to the continent, there 
has been a growth of dollar insurance. Formerly the British 
insurance companies possessed a monopoly on marine risks; con- 
sequently, policies always read sterling; but with the development 
of American marine insurance the dollar policy has come to be 
a formidable competitor to the English document. The dollar 
policy is now generally used by American exporters when ship- 
ping cotton to the continent. 


CONCLUSION 


The fact that farmers are practically forced to put their cotton 
on the market as soon as it is picked has caused many people to 
believe that additional financial facilities are needed to aid the 
farmer in holding his cotton for a better price. The description 
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of the methods used in financing cotton presented in this paper, 
however, does not lead to such a conclusion. Sound financing 
principles must be adhered to in cotton as well as in other lines 
of business. Financial institutions cannot safely provide funds 
for the small, independent farmer nor for the small dealer to hold 
his cotton, since neither can hedge nor provide other protection 
to the banks. The agencies used by different farmers are deter- 
mined largely by the risks involved. These risks vary in such a 
way as to make it impossible to establish any financing agency 
which would be able to provide adequate credit to all farmers on 
an equal basis. Credit can be extended at the same rate and in 
the same proportions only against equal risks. What is needed 
is for the farmers to pool their cotton, thus bringing together a 
sufficient quantity of cotton to permit protective measures which 
will enable the present financial institutions to provide them with 
adequate credit for orderly marketing. This can be done through 
codéperative marketing associations. These associations, when 
properly handled, are able to obtain sufficient credit to carry on 
orderly marketing and maintain a fairly stable price, in so far as 
the marketing phase of cotton is concerned. They cannot main- 
tain stable prices, of course, unless a relatively large proportion of 
the cotton crop is handled through them. Even then, excessively 
large or small crops will cause large declines or increases in price. 
Orderly marketing cannot do more than merely spread the price 
changes over a longer period. Rather than pool their crop, farm- 
ers may accumulate their savings and make investments in 
securities, thus providing themselves with collateral to be used to 
protect the credit they obtain from the various lending agencies. 

















CLEMENCEAU’S ACCESSION TO POWER IN 1917 
BY EDITH DOBIE 
University of Washington 


Georges Clemenceau had been an important figure in French 
political life for more than a generation when the World War 
put the Third Republic to the most serious test in its history. 
The task of organizing the nation for war seemed likely to be 
accomplished only by men still in the prime of life, capable of 
effective leadership in Parliament and noted for constructive 
statesmanship. Yet it was Clemenceau—six years past the pro- 
verbial three score years and ten, scornful of Parliament and 
ready to override it, so noted for destructive tactics against min- 
istries that his organizing ability had been lost sight of— 
Clemenceau le Tombeur, who assumed command of the Govern- 
ment of France in November, 1917, and with all the fighting 
courage that had won for him the title of “the Tiger” led the way 
to a triumphant peace that won for him the new title of “Father 
of Victory.” 

When the war came, Clemenceau was in a position to exercise 
great influence. With a seat in the Senate, and therefore not 
closely connected with any of the groups that made up the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he was able to spread dissatisfaction among 
these groups, and then unite part of them, at least, on the basis 
of that dissatisfaction. As president of the Senate Army Com- 
mission he visited the front frequently and knew the situation 
as regards supplies and munitions. Through his newspaper 
L’Homme Libre he denounced the ministers who, he said, were 
letting red tape and incompetency get in the way of efficiency. 
With such vigor did he protest against depriving Parliament of 
its share in the government that, in September, 1914, L’Homme 
Libre was suppressed. Clemenceau issued it again at L’Homme 
Enchaine, and many blank spaces on its pages bore witness to his 
efforts to continue his attacks upon the Government. 

On August 4, 1914, President Poincaré sent to both the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies a message outlining recent diplo- 
matic events and saying in part, “France will be heroically 
defended by all of her sons, united in the Sacred Union... 
bound together by a common indignation and in a common politi- 
cal faith.” Thus was formed the union sacrée and agreement to 
refrain from political strife during the trying days of the war. 
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Parliament was then adjourned and was not called into session 
again until December 22, 1914. By that time it was clear that the 
war was to be of long duration, and voices were being raised in 
protest against government without Parliament, also against 
censorship of the press. While interpellations were rare at first, a 
kind of parliamentary control was maintained through the inves- 
tigations of the two army commissions and their control of the 
War Ministry, and resulted in the resignation of Millerand, Min- 
ister of War, in August, 1915.1 At the same time, Radicals and 
Radical Socialists asked Premier Viviani to accept parliamentary 
control over all war services and to permit in secret session a full 
discussion of army affairs. Both demands were refused. In Octo- 
ber, 1915, when Viviani found that he was losing support for his 
opposition to secret sessions, he resigned, and Briand became 


Premier. 
BRIAND’S MINISTRY 


From the time of Briand’s accession the advocates of a return 
to parliamentary control of government continued to gain ground. 
Their insistence upon full information concerning military affairs 
resulted in a secret session, the first in the history of the Republic, 
held July 16, 1916, during the battle of Verdun; and they made 
further progress when, at the close of the secret session, they 
inserted in the declaration of confidence a statement of their 
intention to watch over munitions and army supplies. The events 
of autumn, 1916, also strengthened the demand for reéstablish- 
ment of the customary réle of parliament in government. The 
Anglo-French drive on the Somme was far from successful; 
transportation was chaotic; food restrictions were not being 
enforced; Eastern affairs were not going well; the question of 
the High Command was still unsettled. At the end of six days 
of secret sessions, on December 7, 1916, Briand accepted for a 
vote of confidence an order of the day which called for concen- 
tration of the conduct of the war and of the formulation of eco- 
nomic policy in fewer hands. The vote was 344-160. 

Accordingly, Briand effected a reorganization of the ministry. 
The Cabinet, as announced on December 13, 1916, had been 
reduced from seventeen to ten members, and, like the Cabinet of 
Great Britain, included a Council of War of five members, though 





1P. Renouvin, The Forms of War Government in France, p. 153. E. Dimnet 
in Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 123. 
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this Council possessed no powers of its own like those of the Brit- 
ish War Cabinet. Two members of the Cabinet were new, General 
Lyautey, Minister of War, and Herriot, Minister of Public 
Works.’ 

While these arrangements were being made, the press of the 
Right seemed sceptical of any good coming of such a change. 
Charles Maurras, of Action Francaise, declared that a military 
dictator was needed.? Le Temps, calling attention to the forma- 
tion of a new Government in England, implied the need of a 
more business-like administration, and when the Cabinet was 
announced was content to emphasize its strong points. It 
remained for Clemenceau to find nothing of promise in the situa- 
tion. It was, he said, a case of “trying to cure engine trouble 
by putting on new tires”; General Lyautey had all the exterior 
qualities of a soldier, and his appointment would arouse enthusi- 
asm among the conservatives; Herriot was “normal,” and there- 
fore in style—he went in fur socks in contrast to the shiny boots 
of Briand; Nivelle was a charming man.‘ 

Simultaneously with the reconstruction of the Cabinet, an 
Opposition appeared in Parliament in a definitely organized form. 
December 14, 1916, a group of members of the Chamber and of 
the Senate, meeting at the Palais Bourbon, took the name Action 
Nationale, and drew up resolutions calling for more vigorous 
methods of conducting the war.’ Their leader in the Senate was 
Clemenceau; in the Chamber, Tardieu. War policy and censor- 
ship of the press were to be the first objects of attack; and on 
December 24, 1916, Clemenceau proposed in the Senate an order 
of the day which requested profound change in the method of 
prosecuting the war. This the Government refused, and accepted 
instead a vote of confidence, which was given, 191-56. Mean- 
time, Briand gave ground for further opposition when, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1916, through Ribot, Minister of Finance, he asked for 
power to legislate by decree on urgent questions of national 
defense.* This device had for its purpose more expeditious gov- 
ernmental action, but many of the Deputies, seeing or pretending 





2Le Temps, December 9, 1916, pp. 2, 3; December 14, 1916, p. 1. 

8Daily Review of the Foreign Press issued by the General Staff, War 
Office. Allied Press Supplement, London, 1917-1918, I, December 20, 1916. 

4L’Homme Enchaine, December 14, 1916. 

5L’Homme Enchaine, December 14, 1916. 

&Le Temps, December 16, 1916, p. 2. 
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in it a violation of the Constitution, accused Briand of aiming at 
a dictatorship.? Action Nationale, at a meeting on December 19, 
1916, adopted a report declaring delays in the past the fault of 
the executive only, and accusing the Government of having made 
poor use of its powers and then asking for new and unworkable 
instrumentalities.* The commission appointed by the Chamber to 
consider the project of law by decrees, reporting through Viollette, 
advised against it, and the Government’s request was refused, 
although the Chamber adopted without debate a measure provid- 
ing that questions of national defense classified as “immediate” 
were to be voted upon the same day as proposed, those classified 
as “urgent” within a period of five to eight days.’ 

To the subjects already exploited by the Opposition, namely, 
general war policy and legislation by decree, there was added in 
January, 1917, still another, Greek affairs. In the secret sessions 
of December, 1916, which had dealt with the situation in the 
East, Briand had refused to permit interpellations. But after 
the Greek fiasco, which had cost the lives of many French and 
British marines, the demand for information became more deter- 
mined, and January 17, 1917, Action Nationale, now numbering 
over two hundred, asked to interrogate the Government on both 
Greek affairs and aeronautics.‘° The Government accepted the 
first subject for debate on January 25. When the day came, the 
Opposition, who had heretofore been clamoring for secret sit- 
tings, asked for a public session and were voted down. At the 
conclusion of the debate the Ministry received a vote of confi- 
dence, 313-135." 

Press comment at this time shows disapproval of the conduct 
of the Opposition, which was regarded as largely obstructive. 
M. Hebrard, writing in Le Temps, compared Action Nationale to 
a besieging army whose lines of approach had been laid, whose 
sappers had been at work, whose munitions were ready at hand. 
This, he said, was unfair to the Ministry, which should either be 
replaced or permitted to govern.'* From papers of both the Right 
and Left came similar criticisms interspersed with references to 





*L’Homme Enchaine, December 16, 1916, pp. 1, 2. 
SLe Temps, December 22, 1916, p. 2. 

*Jbid., January 19, 1917, p. 3. 

10[bid., January 18, 1917, p. 4. 

11[bid., January 26, 1917, p. 4. 
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Clemenceau and his purposes. Action Francaise was open in its 
warning against Clemenceau.'* Other papers of the Right styled 
the attack upon the Government a “storm in a tea cup” brewed 
by the malice of Clemenceau; a sign that Parliament no longer 
represented the country.’* Hervé, of La Victoire, said, “For the 
first time in my life I begin to understand how France could take 
a dictator on the 18th Brumaire.” A writer in Le Rappel of 
December 24, 1916, predicted that when the Opposition had over- 
thrown Briand they would call for Clemenceau, even though they 
could not make up their minds to follow him. Alexander Blanc, 
in Journal du Peuple, noted that the Tiger was lying in wait for 
his prey. Le Bonnet Rouge claimed to believe that Action Fran- 
caise was critical of the Opposition because Action Frangaise 
wanted reforms brought about by a king, and therefore chose to 
regard the Opposition as conspirators and Clemenceau as a Cata- 
line.> The Socialists, as was to be expected, were suspicious of 
Clemenceau’s part in the attacks upon the Government. Early 
in March, in a debate on the economic policy of the Government, 
M. Barthé exclaimed, “Why are we not governed?” and in turn 
was asked, “Why do you support the Government?” “Because,” 
answered M. Barthé, “I do not want Clemenceau, who has ruined 
my district and would lead France to disaster.’’** 

Throughout February, 1916, attention was centered upon the 
tense relations between Germany and the United States, and 
upon the great military offensives, but in March members of Par- 
liament resumed attacks upon the Government with such energy 
that, on March 9, Briand, losing all patience, mounted the tribune 
and demanded that the Chamber decide at once between the Gov- 
ernment and those attacking it. He received a vote of confidence, 
296-1, but the abstentions numbered 203.77 March 4, 1917, Gen- 
eral Lyautey, Minister of War, after replying in secret session 
to a criticism of the Military Air Service, said in public session 
that if he had gone into a technical discussion it might have been 
at the risk of the national defense. The Deputies were angered 
at this insinuation as to their discretion, and immediately the 
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Chamber was in an uproar; there were cries of “Vive la France,” 
“The rule of the sword has come,” and a demand for a secret 
session.’* At the end of the session the resignation of General 
Lyautey was made known.”® Briand at first tried a second recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, but on March 17, 1917, a general resig- 
nation was agreed upon. While Briand’s policy had not produced 
results commensurate with energy expended, it would seem that 
his downfall came not so much through glaring errors of policy 
as through his inability to parry thrusts of the Opposition. 


RIBOT’s MINISTRY 


President Poincaré first asked Deschanel to form a Cabinet, 
and upon the latter’s refusal turned to Ribot, Minister of Finance 
in Briand’s Cabinet. Ribot accepted, and on March 21, 1917, he 
presented his Cabinet to the Chamber, where it received a vote 
of confidence, 440-0, with 59 abstentions. The idea of a small 
Cabinet had been abandoned and, apparently in deference to the 
Opposition. a more radical group had been included in the four- 
teen members who now composed the Cabinet. In his minis- 
terial statement, however, Ribot acknowledged his full share of 
responsibility for the policies of previous ministries to which he 
had belonged.*° 

During the short period between the formation of the new 
Ministry and the adjournment of the Chamber, on April 5, 1917, 
it appeared that the just criticisms of the Opposition were being 
heeded. Censorship of the press was relaxed, as Ribot had prom- 
ised in his statement of policy ; Greek affairs, which had formerly 
been almost entirely eliminated from the news, were now being 
freely discussed; a more effective prosecution of the war seemed 
under way; and when Painleve, Minister of War, in a speech 
which brought the country face to face with the critical condition 
of military affairs, called up the Class of 1918, even Clemenceau 
had warm praise for Painleve’s “loyal words.”*: General appro- 
bation was accorded to Ribot when, upon the reopening of the 
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Chamber, May 22, 1917, he stated that the Government now pre- 
ferred to discuss interpellations in public session.** 

From this time forward, however, opposition became increas- 
ingly serious. On June 1, Ribot, in an address to the Cham- 
ber, announced that passports would be denied representatives 
to the Socialist conference at Stockholm. He had, he said, 
no doubts concerning the loyalty of the Socialist Party, and was 
grateful for what they had done in the past; but in any discussion 
of peace no one party should represent the Government. More- 
over, he continued, this was not the moment to treat with the 
enemy concerning peace.** At the close of a secret session follow- 
ing this speech the Government accepted as the order of the day 
a resolution including war aims as expressed, in part at least, by 
the Socialists. Confronted with the necessity of voting against 
their own war aims if they voted against the Government, the 
Socialists, through their leader, Renaudel, announced that a 
majority of the party would vote in the affirmative; but the 
break between the party and the Government was only deferred. 
On August 2, 1917, Renaudel offered an interpellation accusing 
the Government of failure to accept positively the principles of 
a Society of Nations. On a vote of confidence that followed, the 
Socialists voted against the Government,”> and next day met to 
consider whether Thomas should remain in the Cabinet as Min- 
ister of Munitions after their refusal of confidence to Ribot. 
Thomas, however, assured them that even if he withdrew he 
would still oppose that wing of the Socialist Party who, he 
believed, were agitating for a premature peace; and he was per- 
mitted to remain in office.** 

The defection of the Socialists was, of course, a serious threat 
to Ribot’s government, but a more immediate danger lay in its 
inability to cope with persistent defeatist propaganda. Almost 
from the beginning of Ribot’s regime, Malvy’s conduct of the 
Ministry of the Interior had given dissatisfaction. Numerous 
strikes throughout the country in April, 1917—~strikes believed 
by many to be due to agitation on the part of foreigners within 
France—had not been adequately dealt with. Le Bonnet Rouge, 
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the reputed organ of defeatist propaganda, was not suspended 
until the arrest of Duval, a member of its staff, in July.**7 Mean- 
time, Clemenceau began in L’Homme Enchaine a furious attack 
upon Malvy. He claimed, among other things, that when a sena- 
torial commission had asked for all documents relating to pacifist 
propaganda, the clerks in Malvy’s department had worked for 
three days removing material that the Minister of the Interior 
did not want the Senators to see.”® 

Clemenceau followed his newspaper attack with a speech in the 
Senate lasting two and a half hours. He referred to an instance 
when Malvy, having been instructed to prosecute all people 
spreading anti-patriotic propaganda, refused to permit such 
prosecution; accused Malvy of shutting his eyes to the truth as 
to who were instigating the numerous strikes; connected Malvy’s 
name with that of Almereyda, of Le Bonnet Rouge, and read 
extracts from defeatist pamphlets which, he said, were being dis- 
tributed everywhere, even to soldiers in the trenches.*® Malvy, in 
his reply, defended himself on the ground that, since he aimed at 
the union of all Frenchmen, he must have the confidence of all 
elements of the population; he had, therefore, avoided making 
arrests because he did not wish to exasperate workmen. Ribot 
then spoke in defense of Malvy, expressing his faith in him and 
accusing Clemenceau of injustice; then he asked for and received 
a vote of confidence in this position.*° 

The press on the whole regarded Clemenceau’s attacks—which 
were not accompanied by proofs—as unconvincing; and one 
paper, Parole, accused him of working for the throne. After the 
mysterious death of Almereyda, of Le Bonnet Rouge, some papers 
of the Right joined L’Homme Enchaine in the onslaught, and 
Malvy resigned.** Nevertheless, several papers of the Right, and 
at least one of the Left, attributed his withdrawal merely to fail- 
ure of his policy of conciliation.*? Clemenceau, of course, was not 
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satisfied; Malvy, he said, was the symbol of a whole system rep- 
resented by Ribot, Violette, Painleve, et al_—a system which, he 
insisted, was undermining the morale of both civilian and 
soldier.** 

Had the Government achieved any positive success to offset 
their failure to cope with defeatism and the withdrawal of Social- 
ist support, it is possible that Ribot would have tried to carry on; 
but, under the circumstances, no maneuver of the kind that Clem- 
enceau was accused of engineering was needed to effect a change 
of Government; and on September 7, 1917, the ministers offered 
their resignations.** Just as at the time of Briand’s resignation, 
there was unwillingness on the part of politicians and press to 
be aligned with Clemenceau; yet his attacks so far preceded 
others that there was no alternative for those dissatisfied with 
the Government. Even the Socialists, who thoroughly disliked 
him, found themselves on his side as opposed to Ribot. 

Fear of Clemenceau, voiced by both conservative and radical 
papers—more often implied than openly expressed—had been an 
important tenet of a new organization appearing early in Ribot’s 
term of office. This organization was called Ligue Republicaine, 
and its leader was said to be Caillaux. Made up chiefly of Radical 
Socialists, and including in its numbers many journalists and 
literary men, it was hostile apparently to both the Opposition and 
the Government. It objected to the Opposition lest it end in put- 
ting Clemenceau in power, and to the Government lest its efforts 
to evade parliamentary control should prepare the way for a 
dictatorship. Its aim was to “combat the Cesarian peril” and to 
check the moves of those wishing to set up a military dictator- 
ship in the place of the Republic. Its organ was Le Pays, a new 
paper which was bitterly attacked by the conservative press.* 

September 8, 1917, President Poincaré requested Ribot to form 
a new Cabinet. The Socialists refused to participate, but, on the 
9th, Ribot thought that he had a ministry without them. Then, 
suddenly, Painleve decided not to serve if the Socialists were not 
represented, and Ribot ceased his efforts. Whereupon the Presi- 
dent turned to Painleve, and the latter, after acceding to the 
Socialists’ demands in regard to war aims and military and eco- 
nomic policy, obtained an agreement that Thomas should remain 
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as Minister of Munitions and M. Varenne would become Minister 
of Public Instruction. Later, the same day, these two men 
announced that they could not enter a cabinet with Ribot. Then 
Painleve, obtaining sufficient support from Radical Socialists, 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet without the Socialists.** 


PAINLEVE’S MINISTRY 


There was little enthusiasm upon the announcement of the per- 
sonnel of the new Government. Only Le Temps expressed much 
confidence.*? There were some references to the need for a strong 
man, and Hervé, in La Victoire, assured his readers that a dic- 
tator would be preferable to a soviet. Clemenceau, after the 
Premier’s statement of policy, remarked that the choice of min- 
isters belied any promise of action.** At the close of the debate 
following interpellations on the ministerial address, the Govern- 
ment accepted for a vote of confidence resolutions on war policy. 
The result was 378-0, with 131 abstentions.” 

By this time the defeatist scandals had come to dominate public 
attention, and the ministry was constantly assailed for lack of 
energy in dealing with them. After Duval’s arrest in July many 
questions had been asked about one Bolo Pasha, who had invested 
large sums of money in Journal. It now appeared that the money 
had come from Germany, and that Bolo had tried to buy up a 
part of the French press for defeatist purposes. On September 
29, 1917, because of information received from the United States, 
this man was arrested. Next, two more editors of Le Bonnet 
Rouge were imprisoned on the charge of complicity with the 
enemy, and on October 6, 1917, a deputy, M. Turmel, was also 
imprisoned on the charge of having given out a report of a secret 
session.*° 

Beginning on the day following Bolo’s arrest, L’Homme 
Enchaine carried nearly every day a double column headed 
“Affairs of Treason,” and most of Clemenceau’s editorials were 
demands for investigation of charges and prosecution of the 
guilty. About the same time, Leon Daudet, of Action Francaise, 
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accused Malvy of treason. In a letter written to Deschanel he 
claimed that Malvy, through Le Bonnet Rouge spies, had sold 
plans of the Chemin de Dames offensive to a German in Spain. 
October 4, 1917, Malvy had the letter read in the Chamber, and 
spoke in refutation of the charges. His speech was interrupted 
from time to time by supporting statements by Briand, Ribot, 
Viviani, and finally, from Painleve, who promised that justice 
would be done to all. At the conclusion of the discussion, Cail- 
laux, who had been more prominent since the fall of Ribot, 
asserted that the whole affair was one of slander, and asked if 
the Government were not preparing a measure that would give 
it a weapon against such an attack. Painleve replied, “I have 
said so.” Thereupon the Government accepted an order of the 
day implying confidence in its ability to put an end to libelous 
campaigns and to bring to justice everyone having relations with 
the enemy or promoting pacifist propaganda. The vote was 300-3, 
with 139 abstentions, which were made by Socialists, Radical 
Socialists, and Republican Socialists.“ 

Daudet’s charge was not taken seriously by the press, and the 
fact that he was supposed to be working for a return of the mon- 
archy was bound to react in favor of the accused. Painleve’s 
cryptic “I have said so” was interpreted as a threat of a stricter 
censorship, and as such increased antagonism to the Govern- 
ment.*? In Le Temps of October 16, 1917, there was an official 
statement that, after inquiry, the Government had decided that 
Daudet’s charges were baseless. This was unsatisfactory to 
Daudet’s friends, who claimed that the Government was usurping 
judicial power. Malvy’s supporters in turn demanded punish- 
ment for Daudet; and, after interpellations on the matter had 
been discussed, the Government had a diminished majority on 
the vote of confidence, 246—189.** On October 19, 1917, in replying 
to interpellations on general policy, Painleve said that the Gov- 
ernment had not prosecuted Daudet because jurists had advised 
that no public action was possible. He then requested a vote of 
confidence, which the Socialists said that they could not give 
because of objections to Ribot, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Painleve, Minister of War. The result was 346~-74, with 78 
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abstentions; 34 Socialists and 25 Radical Socialists did not vote, 
and 54 Socialists voted against the Government.*t Clemenceau 
made no reference to this vote of confidence, but continued his 
attacks upon the Government for not punishing Daudet if proofs 
of Malvy’s guilt had not been found, apparently insinuating that 
just such proofs had been unearthed.* 

The press seemed to reflect the confusion of the public; some 
papers reproached the Ministry for unsteadiness and lack of 
leadership; others, notably Le Temps and Journal des Debats, 
claimed that the work of the Ministry had been hindered by the 
Chamber. Humanite said that the Cabinet could not live because 
it had no head, and that it could not be overturned since it was 
already on the ground and incapable of standing upright.*®° On 
October 22, 1917, Painleve offered his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, who, in view of the recent vote of confidence, refused to 
accept it. Then all the ministers gave the Premier their resigna- 
tions and he tried to reconstruct the Cabinet. After approaching 
several leading men—among them Viviani—Painleve finally per- 
suaded Barthou to enter the Cabinet as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in place of Ribot.**? This proved to be the only change. 
This move is difficult to explain, since the greatest objections to 
Ribot came from the Socialists, who were also opposed to Barthou. 

In Barthou’s first speech to the Chamber he formulated as war 
aims the return of Alsace-Lorraine, reparation for damages, 
guarantees against the recurrence of wars. The Socialists tried 
to get Barthou to state exactly what he meant by guarantees. On 
his refusal to do this, Thomas spoke at length to show that if 
Barthou were standing by Painleve’s recent ministerial statement 
that peace conditions did not depend upon the “fate of battle,” 
he would be willing to declare that no matter how complete the 
victory, the peace terms would not vary. Thomas was expressing 
the fear of the Socialists that in the event that the Central Powers 
were crushed, the peace terms would be so burdensome as to give 
rise to future wars.** Barthou’s failure to meet Thomas’ rather 
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brilliant attack seemed to indicate that a change had not strength- 
ened the Government. 

Meantime, all France was growing more and more uneasy. 
People were becoming convinced that there was ground for Clem- 
enceau’s savage accusations that traitors were being protected in 
high places. These fears were strengthened by a new turn in the 
Daudet-Malvy affair. Daudet had let it be known that he was 
still collecting evidence against Malvy. Consequently, when the 
office of Action Francaise was raided by the police on the charge 
that it was the center of a Royalist plot against the state, the raid 
was interpreted as an attempt to save Malvy at any price. On 
October 31, 1917, the investigation of this plot began, and in 
six days the case was dismissed for lack of proof. It was 
now believed that someone had trumped up the plot to divert 
attention from the scandals. Liberte claimed that it was an 
important personage whom it named “the great X,”’ and whose 
name it said also ended in x. Action Francaise, November 7, 
1917, accused Caillaux by name.*® Clemenceau, in L’Homme 
Enchaine of November 8, 1917, also held Caillaux responsible. 
Then there followed an exchange of letters between Clemenceau 
and Caillaux in the columns of Clemenceau’s paper over Cail- 
laux’s connection with Bolo and his activities in Italy. At the 
same time Daudet kept up a broadside against Caillaux in Action 
Francaise; and Barrés, in Echo de Paris, after charging Caillaux 
with treason, rejected his attempts at defense, on the ground that 
his guilt was such that he must answer for it in the courts.*° 
With accusations from such varied quarters, it was clear that the 
Government must act decisively in clearing up the scandals or 
give way to a new set of ministers. 

Therefore, when no such action was forthcoming, feeling 
became so strong in the Parliament that it needed only a slight 
momentum to precipitate the overturning of the Cabinet. This 
momentum was furnished by a trivial incident in connection with 
the Accambray case, which had been hanging fire for some time. 
Deputy Accambray had been accused of cowardice before the 
enemy. Although the inquiry had not been really finished, and the 
accusers were not present, Painleve, on November 13, 1917, 
declared him innocent. The Chamber was immediately in con- 
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fusion. All the discontent and uneasiness that had been accumu- 
lating against the Government for the past two months came to 
the surface; and later, when Painleve, after announcing the 
results of the Rapallo conference and receiving approval, 250— 
192, asked that interpellations on internal affairs be postponed 
until after the date of the Interallied conference (November 30), 
the Right joined with the Socialists in voting against the Gov- 
ernment, 277-186. For the first time since the war a Cabinet had 
been overturned by a vote of the Chamber." 

Neither surprise nor regret appeared in the press comment 
upon Painleve’s downfall. Le Temps, November 15, stated that 
only a ministry whose roots were not deep could be overthrown 
by such an incident. Petit Parole saw in Painleve’s personal char- 
acteristics the cause of his overthrow. Figaro confined comment 
to the need for strong leadership which the fall of the Cabinet had 
revealed. There was the usual uneasy reference to Clemenceau. 
Journal du Peuple noted that the results of the Royalist campaign 
were about to be experienced, and that some people were calling 
for a Korniloff, but in this case their Korniloff would be named 
Clemenceau.*? 

The Socialists were outspoken in their hostility to Clemenceau. 
They kept referring to the methods he had used as Minister of 
the Interior in putting down disorder in Draviel and Narbonne. 
It was certain, they said, that he would grant no passports to 
Stockholm; he had flouted the practicability of a League of 
Nations; he had purposely exaggerated the scandals in order to 
bring himself into power. Just before the fall of Painleve, 
Humanite had called him the “apostle of incoherence,” and Action 
Francaise “a good barking dog,” but not a chief; in the latter 
capacity, it was claimed, he would ruin everything." 

Yet it was Clemenceau, who had been an object of suspicion 
and of fear for the politicians; whose opposition to the policies 
of Briand, of Ribot, of Painleve had received little support from 
the press; whose motives in demanding punishment for defeatists 
had been widely questioned; Clemenceau, the “barking dog,” to 
whom President Poincaré, after interviewing Bourgeois, Barthou, 
Doumer, Peret, Viviani, Briand, and Ribot, delegated the task of 
forming a new Government. Clemenceau agreed and despite 
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numerous prophecies that he could not organize a Cabinet without 
the Socialists, he announced his ministers on November 16, 1917. 

In summoning Clemenceau, Poincaré had yielded to the opinion 
of the people of France; whatever the opinion of politicians, they 
believed that Clemenceau had the qualifications for leadership 
most needed in this time of national peril. First, he would deal 
fearlessly with the scandals. There was Malvy, entirely incom- 
prehensible; Caillaux, with his unsavory reputation for pacifism 
and pro-Germanism; Le Bonnet Rouge, Duval and his mysterious 
check; Bolo Pasha; Turmel. The guilty must be punished, the 
innocent absolved, proof given that the people of France had not 
been making sacrifices for a political clique leading the country 
to ruin. That Clemenceau could do these things was certain; 
through his paper and by his speeches he had urged that everyone 
suspected of treasonable activity be brought to trial. From him 
the guilty could expect no quarter. Second, he would help the 
French people to regain their early faith in the ultimate triumph 
of their cause. Defeatist propaganda had done its work; already 
there were many who believed that the war had gone on long 
enough, that Germany could not be defeated, that France must 
come to terms. Clemenceau had one passion—France; he could 
not conceive of failure, and with an undying hatred of Germany 
which had characterized all his public life, he, if anyone, could 
put new determination and courage into the nation. Third, he 
would mobilize all the resources of France. Clemenceau, it is 
true, did not have a reputation for constructive statesmanship; 
but he had shown recently that he realized that every unit of 
national strength must be concentrated on one task—to win the 
war; and in the past, when he had set out to accomplish a definite 
purpose, he had usually succeeded. Moreover, he was strong 
enough to refuse the Chamber the opportunity of interfering with 
the military policy of the generals in the field. The military staff 
might expect from Clemenceau ‘a demand for highest skill and 
for success under adverse circumstances, but in turn they might 
also expect freedom from interference inspired by politics. 
Fourth, Clemenceau bade fair to work successfully without the 
Socialists, because he disagreed with them on principle and had 
no hesitation in saying so. Unlike his three immediate predeces- 
sors, he would be relieved of the necessity of trying to keep them 
in line. He had no fear lest France should not make a just peace; 
he was concerned only in making a French peace. He had never 
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committed himself to a Society of Nations. The Socialists might 
be thinking in terms of Europe and of humanity, but France 
wanted a leader who would think in terms of France and her 
immediate need—victory. 

Clemenceau was the “man of the hour” to whom the French 
people turned as in other days they had turned to a Napoleon or 
a Boulanger. He was to them the embodiment of victory; and it 
was to them rather than to the Deputies that Clemenceau seemed 
to speak when in his ministerial address he said, “Some day from 
Paris to the humblest village shouts of acclamation will greet our 
victorious standard, stained with blood and tears, and torn by 
shells—magnificent emblem of our noble dead. That day, the 
greatest day of our race, after so many others of grandeur, it is 
in our power to create. For our unchangeable resolution, gentle- 
men, we ask for the seal of your approval.” 











TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Association was held in the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
April 3 and 4, 1931. The program, corrected as far as possible, was as 
follows: 

FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 3 


Agricultural Economics and Economics Section (Joint Session) 
Chairman: C. O. BRANNEN, University of Arkansas ; 
Present Social and Economic Status of Agriculture Among Our National 

Industries, ORVILLE J. HALL 
A Program for Agricultural Economic Research for the Southwest, and the 

Facilities for Its Development, A. B. Cox, University of Texas 
A Program of Agricultural Economic Research for Oklahoma, L. S. EL.is, 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Government Section 
Chairman: H. H. Guice, Southern Methodist University 
Secretary: J. W. Penper, Jr., Southeastern Oklahoma Teachers College 
Inflence of Public Opinion Upon Recent United States Supreme Court Deci- 

sions, P, L. Gettys, University of Oklahoma 
Discussion: L. G. HALDEN, Sam Houston State Teachers College; S. H. 

CONDRON, West Texas State Teachers College 
Party Trends in the United States, O. DoUGLAS WEEKS, University of Texas. 
General Discussion led by H. G. Provines, Oklahoma City University 

History Section 
Chairman: ALFRED B. THOMAS, University of Oklahoma 
Cultural Conflicts in Louisiana Before 1860, L. W. NEwTon, North Texas 

State Teachers College 
Discussion: GEORGE N. Harwarp, Oklahoma Baptist University 
Some Problems of the English Craft Guilds in the Later Middle Ages, ERWIN 

F. MEYER, University of Colorado 

Sociology Section 
Chairman: Cart M. ROSENQUIST, University of Texas 
Secretary: WILLIAM C. SMITH, Texas Christian University 
The Development of Sociology in Oklahoma, JEROME Down, University of 

Oklahoma 
Obsolescent Sociological Concepts, W. P. MERONEY, Baylor University 
Some Aspects of the Problem of Sociological Measurement, L. L. BERNARD, 

Washington University 
Some Sociological Problems of the Southwest, WALTER WaTSsON, Southern 

Methodist University 


FRIDAY NOON, APRIL 3 


Government Luncheon in combination with Luncheon for Board of Editors, 
Executive Council, and Advisory Editorial Board 
Government 
Presiding Officer: C. P. PATTERSON, University of Texas 
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The Crisis Today in American Political Leadership, CHARLES W. PIPKIN, 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Executive Council: (Later) 

D. Y. THomaAsS, President 

General Discussion of problems and policies of the Association. 
Agricultural Economics Luncheon 

Discussion led by E. H. JoHNSON, University of Texas, on Suggestions for a 
Governmental Policy for the Adjustment of Agricultural Enterprises to 
Regions of the Southwest 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 3 


Agricultural Economics 
Chairman: Lippert S. Eis, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
Short-Term and Intermediate Credit in Our State and National Agricultural 
Policies, B. M. GILE, University of Arkansas 
Discussion: P. H. STEPHENS, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Long Term Credit in Our State and National Agricultural Policies, V. P. 
_Lee, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Business Administration and Economics Sections (Joint Session) 
Chairman: J. B. TRANT, Dean, College of Comemrce, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity 
Causes of the Present Depression, FLoyp H. VAUGHAN, University of Okla- 
home, read by PROFESSOR RYAN 
The Recovery From the Depression of 1930, DEAN A. B. ADAMS, University 
of Oklahoma 
Discussion by Proressor Z. B. WALLIN, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 
Government Section 
Chairman: J. W. JACKSON, Texas Technological College 
Secretary: J. W. PENDER, North Texas State Teachers College 
County Consolidation Movement, W. L. BRADSHAW, University of Missouri 
General Discussion 
The Split Session, H. H. Guice, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
History Section 
Chairman: Miss ANNA LEwis, Oklahoma College for Women 
How the Deputies Who Made the Constitution of France, 1789-1791, Were 
Paid, C. L. BENSON, University of Arkansas 
Discussion: LorEN N. Brown, Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 
Harmful Practices of Indian Traders in the Southwest, 1865-1876, Caru C. 
RISTER, University of Oklahoma 
Discussion: W. B. Morrison, Southwestern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Oklahoma 
The Significance of the Great Plains in American History, W. P. Wess, 
University of Texas 
Sociology Section 
Chairman: C. O. BRANNEN, University of Arkansas 
Local Evidence on Rural Mental Inferiority, T. C. McCormick, East Central 
State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma 
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The Relation of Church Membership to Tenure Status Among Cotton Farm- 
ers, O. D. DUNCAN, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Social Status of the Tenantry of a Texas Cotton Plantation, E. A. EuLiort, 

Texas Christian University 
Yellow Journalism as a Mode of Urban Behavior, CARROLL D. CLARK, Univer- 
sity of Kansas 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 3 


General Conference Dinner 

Chairman: W. B. BIZZELL, President, University of Oklahoma 

Presidential Address: What Price Light and Power? D. Y. THOMAS, Presi- 
dent of the Association, University of Arkansas 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 4 


Agricultural Economics 

Chairman: B. M. GILe, University of Arkansas 

Agricultural Relief in Relation to Systems of Taxation, C. O. BRANNEN, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas 

Discussion: DEAN RAyMOND D. THomas, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

The Need for a Federal and State Land Policy, J. L. WATSON, Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

Discussion 
Business Administration 

Chairman: DEAN JAMES B. TRANT, Louisiana State University 

The Business Administration Curriculum, E. G. SMITH, University of Texas 

Discussion: JoHN W. BALLARD, Texas Christian University, and F. E. 
JEWETT, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

General Discussion 
Economics Section 

Chairman: Z. B. WALLIN, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Topic: The Problems of Unemployment 

Industrial Unemployment: Technological Unemployment, E. A. EL.iort, 
Texas Christian University 

Agricultural Unemployment, DEAN RAYMOND D. THomas, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 

Discussion by J. F. Pace, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Government Section 

Chairman: H.C. PENDER, Texas Technological College 

Secretary: L. G. HALDEN, Sam Houston State Teachers College 

Reapportionment, S. H. CONDRON, West Texas State Teachers College 

State and Federal Coéperation in the Enforcement of Prohibition, S. B. 
McALIsTerR, North Texas State Teachers College 

Metaphysics of the Pluralistic State, CHARLES M. Perry, University of 
Oklahoma 
History Section 

Chairman: R. N, RICHARDSON, Simmons University 

Topics: 
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A. The Content of History: 
A Social Interpretation of History, JOHN C. GRANBERY, Texas 


Technological College 
The Relation of History to Other Subjects in the Curriculum, M. L. 
WARDELL, University of Oklahoma 
The Teaching of History: 
The History Teacher Qualifications and Training, JOHN L. WALLER, 
University of Oklahoma; C. E. Grapy, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City 
Prerequisite for Graduate Work in History, A. K. CHRISTIAN, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 
Requirements for the Master’s Thesis: The Most Promising Fields 
for Research, E. E. DALE, University of Oklahoma 
Sociology Section 
Chairman: J. L. DurLot, West Texas State Teachers College 
Personality Problems as Sociological Materials, H. L.PRITCHETT, Southern 
Methodist University 
Personality Problems of College Students, L. L. LEFTWICH, Texas Christian 
University 
Wartime Control of Public Opinion, O. A. HILTon, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


SATURDAY NOON, APRIL 4 


Business Luncheon 

Chairman: D. Y. THOMAS, University of Arkansas 

The twelfth annual business luncheon and meeting was attended by eighty- 
five members. PRESIDENT THOMAS presided at the business session. The usual 
order of business was followed, to-wit: Minutes of the Eleventh Annual 
Business Meeting were read and were approved as read. Dr. PATTERSON dis- 
cussed the Secretary-Treasurer’s reports on membership and finance; he 
also expressed regrets concerning Mr. TIMM’s absence from the meeting. He 
emphasized the need of financial aid and the need for an enlargement in 
membership. The membership of the Association, as shown by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s report, is as follows: 


REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP 


ELEVENTH YEAR, APRIL 1, 1930, TO MARCH 31, 1931 


. Number Can- Net Number 
Classes of Membership April 1, celed Added Gain March 31, 
1931 


Life (M. K. Graham) ibe. ess 1 Ee 1 
Contributing dials 1 ies 3 


IIE dash susisancasibnesciiiieibe 2 on 2 
| eee 30 66 36 296 





. 82 68 36 ~ 302 


PROFESSOR W. P. MERONEY made the report of the Auditing Committee, 
speaking for Proressor W. F. HAuHART, Chairman of the Committee, who 
was unable to attend the meeting. He expressed the Committee’s approval of 
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the financial statement for the year 1930-1931 as rendered by the Secretary- 
Treasurer. The financial condition of the Association may best be shown by 
the following statement: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 































































































FOR THE ELEVENTH FISCAL YEAR, ENDING MARCH 31, 1931 
RECEIPTS 
Membership: 
Life—M. K. Graham__$___________ $100.00 
Contributing —_. 20.00 
III» ccncccnsinctnnlinciocsonies 10.00 
| ere tg 849.00 
EOE alien Arerwwe eee” $ 979.00 
Sale of publications______ 103.85 
Refund on reprints i. 41.14 
The University of Texas appropriation 500.00 
Contribution (M. K. Graham) 300.00 
Luncheon and dinner tickets__._____________ _ 187.50 
Refund on returned check.._-_>>>_>>S> SESS 3.00 
Re OE oe ter Geoomhe $2,064.49 
EXPENSES 
Printing: 
March (1930) Quarterly___________.______ $269.50 
June Querterig__£_£__._.__._._.___...__._.... S97 
September Quarterly_..___________. 274.97 
December Quarterly_ 351.80 
SIE. cxcnestniidsinaatt $1,205.97 
ES 234.85 
Booklets thi 38.00 
SEC eee 8.40 
Total printing $1,487.22 
Clerical help __ 87.00 
Transportation . 71.20 
Incidentals, Eleventh Meeting 13.75 
Telegrams = 6.69 
Stenographic supplies and stamps 129.35 
Postoffice deposit 10.00 
Convention dinner and luncheon 154.30 
Returned checks 12.00 
Address labels. si 2.75 
Honorarium to Secretary-Treasurer 206.50 
Total expenses... $2,180.76 
Deficit for current year__. $ 116.27 
Balance from 1929-1930__. 406.35 
Balance, March 31, 1931 $ 290.08 
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The Committee on Nominations, composed of Proressor C. W. PIPKIN, 
Chairman, Proressor C. P. PATTERSON, and Proressor E. E. DALE, proposed 
the following officers for the Association for the coming year, PROFESSOR 
DALE making the report: 

President—PRESIDENT J. F. ZIMMERMAN, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

First Vice-President—PRESIENT JAMES M. SMITH, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Second Vice-President—PRESWENT S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. (This office is now vacant due to the death of President Brooks since 
his election.) 

Third Vice-President—Proressor J. P. ALLEY, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Elected Members of the Executive Council—Proressor PIERCE CLINE, Cen- 
tenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana; Proressor J. W. PENDER, SR., North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

This report was accepted intact by those present, and PRESIDENT THOMAS 
declared the foregoing nominees duly elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions, composed of PROFESSORS ALFRED B. THOMAS, 
C. O. BRANNEN, and WALTER WATSON, proposed the following resolutions: 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to convey to Mr. M. 
K. GRAHAM the appreciation of the Association for his splendid gift to the 
organization and for his genuine interest and participation in its work. 

RESOLVED, That the Association convey to MR. CHARLES A. TIMM its appre- 
ciation of his untiring efforts on behalf of this organization and the Quar- 
terly during the several years of his service as Secretary-Treasurer. 

RESOLVED, That the Association express its gratitude to PROFESSORS CORTEZ 
A. M. Ewtne and O. D. DUNCAN for the excellent arrangements} made to 
accommodate the members of the Twelfth Annual Meeting. 

RESOLVED, That the Association express its thanks to the management of 
the Skirvin Hotel for its generous coéperation in making the Twelfth Annual 
Program a success. 

These resolutions were accepted as read. 

Under Miscellaneous Business, PRESIDENT THOMAS placed before the meet- 
ing the proposed amendment to change the name of the Association and of 
the Quarterly by the omission of the words “Political and” in each case. 
After much discussion, during which a vote was taken to table the measure 
for a year, the amendment was adopted. 

PRESIDENT THOMAS then declared the Twelfth Annual Business Meeting 
of the Southwestern Political and Social Science Association adjourned. 

After the Business Meeting adjourned, the Executive Council met to con- 
sider certain important matters with regard to the policies of the Associa- 
tion and the Quarterly. The following members were present: PROFESSORS 
THOMAS, RICHARDSON, PATTERSON, PENDER, WEEKS, EWING, MERONEY, LEE, 
and BRANNEN. The Council elected the following officers: Board of Editors, 
Ropert H. MONTGOMERY, EVERETT G. SMITH, C. PERRY PATTERSON. The 
Advisory Board of Editors was reappointed without change. S. A. Mac- 
CORKLE was chosen Secretary-Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

S. A. MacCorkKLe. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY 0. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Wells, Wells, Wilson The Unknown. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931, pp. viii, 358.) 

Einstein, Lewis, Roosevelt His Mind in Action. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, pp. vii, 259.) 

We are told by the publishers of Wilson The Unknown that Wells Wells is 
the assumed name of a New York corporation lawyer, a Republican who 
supported Wilson in 1912, but opposed his election in 1916. The book repre- 
sents a various mixture of facts and logic. The facts for the most part are 
Wilson’s own writings and actions; the logic is that of Mr. Wells weaving 
these writings and actions into a connected whole in such a way as to make 
Wilson’s life a carefully devised and skillfully executed plan. The War 
President is described as the well-nigh perfect politician and statesman, as 
suffering only two “failures” during his public career—he failed to establish 
the “quad system” at Princeton because of the panic of 1907, and he failed 
to establish himself as a world leader in 1920 because of a physical break- 
down. 

The first two chapters with their significant titles, “The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Keep Step” and “The Thing He Never Forgot,” describe the crea- 
tion and development of the mind which was to serve so efficiently the public 
man, Wilson. These early years made him a master of inductive thinking 
and caused him to become “didactic ... dictatorial, and dogmatic”; they 
made him a “maverick in the herd of humanity.” The reason this master 
politician waited so long to enter politics is reasonably explained. Early in 
life Wilson decided to become a great statesman. The college classroom, 
presidency of a university, and a governorship would furnish the best possible 
preparation for such a realization. Wilson’s “outsmarting” the New Jersey 
politicians was no accident—he had deliberately trained himself to be the 
master politician. 

Once in the White House, Wilson knew how to “whistle to the spirit of the 
age.” With the social reforms embodied in his “New Freedom,” he would 
cement the masses to him, and through a skillful use of concealed imperial- 
istic designs toward Mexico, he would place “big business” and the moneyed 
interests solidly behind the Democratic Party. This would guarantee pros- 
perity and assure reélection in 1916. A “little old World War” changed 
these plans, but gave Wilson an opportunity to create still greater designs. 
As a result of the war, he would make the United States the commercial 
leader of the world—and he would make himself a world statesman. 

In many respects the most interesting part of the book is that dealing 
with events occurring in the period from October, 1918, to the breakdown of 
the President’s health. Every occurrence within this period was thoroughly 
in harmony with Wilson’s plans for the future. The defeat of the Lewis 
Resolution, the election of 1918, the results of the Peace Conference, and the 
defeat of the treaty in the Senate were planned and executed in accordance 
with the President’s wishes. Wilson was no madman nor imbecile when he 
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attempted to influence the congressional election in 1918, or when he ignored 
the Senate in the treaty negotiations. He was playing the part of a shrewd 
politician; had he kept his health, Mr. Wells assures us, these acts would 
have been so recognized. 

Mr. Wells uses a racy and expressive style in telling his story. Pungent 
and catchy statements abound throughout the book. Exclamation points— 
single, double, and triple—are freely used. Many of the expressions used 
are really literary gems. They are employed with just enough subtlety to 
keep the reader’s interest and anticipation whetted for the statements that 
are to follow. The book is remarkably free from mechanical errors. Pos- 
sibly the word “inseparably” was intended on page 277, line 10. There is 
much in the book that will appeal to those who do not like Wilson; there is 
more that will appeal to those who admire him. Few can read the book and 
agree with all that is said; all can enjoy it for the freshness and novelty 
which it radiates. This review gives only a few of Mr. Wells’ contentions; 
a lack of space forbids the inclusion of the logic upholding these contentions. 
To get these the book must be read. It is worth reading. 

As the title of the second book under review indicates, Roosevelt His Mind 
in Action is an attempt “to penetrate below the surface to detect the swirl 
underneath” Mr. Roosevelt’s actions, and to explain them in terms of intel- 
lectual disposition. The author, a personal friend of Mr. Roosevelt, served 
in the diplomatic corps under him, and is, consequently, well qualified to 
make such a study of the Rough Rider President. In most instances Mr. 
Einstein ably analyzes the mental maneuvers of his subject; this is especially 
true in regard to his diplomatic moves and in regard to his actions during 
the last decade of his life. 

As a whole the book adds little that is new concerning Roosevelt. It 
does present portions of his life from a new angle and analyzes motives and 
mental impulses which other works leave unexplained. It helps the reader 
to interpret Roosevelt’s own writings and makes more understandable other 
works on Roosevelt. It portrays the mental background of a great leader. 
Students of government and politics need to read more works of this nature. 

S. B. MCALISTER. 

North Texas State Teachers College. 


White, Leonard D., The Civil Service in the Modern State: a Collection of 
Documents Published Under the Auspices of the International Congress 
of the Administrative Sciences. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930, pp. xxi, 653.) 

That the civil service has become an increasingly important part of gov- 
ernment, not only in the United States, Great Britain, and France, but also 
in other European countries and in Canada and Japan, is shown by the col- 
lection of documents in this book. Fourteen countries are included, and 
they are quite representative, though it is to be regretted that documents 
from Holland, Spain, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and others could not 
be secured. Professor White, reserving for himself the United States and 
Great Britain, had twelve collaborators, each having some special connection 
with the country whose documents he selected and each writing a special 
introduction to the documents he selected except in the cases of Switzerland 
and Norway, for which there are no introductions. The whole has been 
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turned into English, so that there becomes available for the first time a sort 
of panorama view of the civil service problems in most of the important 
countries of the world. 

The adaptation of a bureaucracy to the changing demands of democracy 
has puzzled all of the countries, though all have naturally not reached the 
same stage of development. As Doctor White says: “In one way or other, 
therefore, the bureaucracies which comprise the modern public service have 
shifted their allegiance from monarchs, first to politicians and then to the 
state, for the common weal. In varying degrees the sense of responsibility 
to the considered opinion of the people as organized in the state has pene- 
trated into and given power to the civil service itself, perhaps nowhere more 
fully than in Great Britain.” Its power, too, has been increasing both in 
the extension of the service performed by the Government and in the new 
regulatory power of the civil service. In addition, the civil servants have 
organized, not only for the purposes of protection in regard to salaries, 
working conditions, and other such vital matters, but also for the improve- 
ment of the service, looking toward the common good. On the one hand, in 
Great Britain the Whitley councils and the Industrial Court have been estab- 
lished in order to take care of conciliation and arbitration. On the other 
hand, the attempt to improve service is seen in the academies of Germany, 
the Further Education program, and the Institute of Public Administration 
in England. 

That all of the countries agree upon the open competitive examination 
as the method of entry into service, is evidenced by the documents. Some 
of the newer experiments revealed are the English sliding scale bonus to 
adjust salaries to the cost of living, the German works councils and civil 
service committees, and the Rumanian Institute of Social Sciences. Ger- 
many is unusual in that a large number of civil servants occupy seats in the 
National Assembly. Switzerland’s three-year tenure for civil servants and 
adjustment of salary to location and marital status, distinguish it from 
other countries. 

Professor White is to be congratulated on the selection; for it is that, 
and not a mere collection, bulky though the volume is. And the International 
Congress of Administrative Sciences is to be congratulated for lending its 
auspices to the publication. 

FRANK M. STEWART. 

The University of Texas. 


Langsam, Walter Consuelo, The Napoleonic Wars and German Nationalism 
in Austria. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1930, pp. 241.) 

The study presented by Doctor Langsam in his book, The Napoleonic Wars 
and German Nationalism in Austria, is an interesting one on a hitherto 
neglected subject. It shows a very extensive and thorough examination of 
a variety of primary and secondary sources and a careful choice of material 
to prove the author’s contentions and conclusions. Only a decade of time— 
from 1806 to 1815—is covered by the study, a period which is synchronous 
with the regeneration of Prussia. The German will in present-day German 
Austria was as unwilling to submit to the Napoleonic yoke as that in Prussia. 

The opening chapter is devoted to pointing out the reasons why national- 
ism arose in Austria; to show, in other words, how “German Austrians real- 
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ized, or believed, that they were one with the Germans of the Reich in the 
matters of language, culture, and historical traditions ...” In the second 
chapter the governmental stimuli of nationalism are reviewed, such as the 
reorganization of the Government under Count Stadion, the influence of the 
new Empress, Maria Ludovica, who was soon regarded by the German Aus- 
trians as a liebe Landesmutter, the influence of the Archduke Charles, 
brother of the Emperor Francis and hailed as a great general and a savior 
of the Fatherland, and the influence of the Archduke John, another brother 
of Francis and “the most German of all the archdukes.” The printing press 
and the trend of literary activity form the subject of the third chapter. 
Journalistic propaganda came to be used to stimulate nationalism. The 
fourth chapter is a picture of German nationalism among the people at 
large, the logical place for an effective nationalism, dependent, of course, 
upon capable leadership. With an able hand Doctor Langsam portrays next 
the effects of the disastrous War of 1809 and of the rise of Metternich. The 
marriage of Marie Louise, daughter of the Hapsburg Emperor, to Napo- 
leon, and Metternich’s new press regulations made it appear to France that 
Austria was at last removed as a contender from European battlefields. 
But Metternich was “secretly scheming the overthrow of Napoleon through 
craft and diplomacy.” Baron Hormayr as chief censor and the liberal Hager 
as President of Police did not approve of Metternich’s cenorship orders, and 
secured a new censorship law in 1810. Hormayr’s Archiv fuer Geographie, 
Historie, Staats- und Kriegskunst, appearing in 1810, and Friedrich Schle- 
gel’s Deutsches Museum, appearing in 1812, did much to revive German 
nationalism in Austria. Many people worked secretly for liberation in those 
days. Napoleon’s invasion of Russia finally made it possible for Prussia 
and Austria to strike for liberation, Prussia leading the way. The sixth 
chapter recites the story of these wars of liberation. Count Narbonne, the 
new French Ambassador to Vienna, wrote to his Government in April, 1813,, 
that the people would not “recognize any division of the German state,” that 
all were German. The Austrian Government’s support of a new pamphlet 
war in the summer of 1813 allowed the people to sense war. Metternich 
joined Prussia and Russia in the wars of liberation on June 27, 1813. Ger- 
man nationalism now became the savior of Austria, and the Emperor Francis 
was “praised in song and verse” as “the savior of Germany.” German 
nationalism helped to achieve the liberation of Europe. But when liberation 
had been won and the Napoleonic menace had been definitely crushed, the 
Congress of Vienna, guided by Metternich, ignored German nationalism and 
left the Germanies a “geographical expression.” The seventh chapter, 
which deals with Metternich and the Congress of Vienna, strikes the reader 
as an anti-climax, but it had to be written as a part of the story. 

All in all, Doctor Langsam has added a very creditable volume to Columbia 
University’s Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law. 

R. L. BIESELE. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


North, Cecil Clare, The Community and Social Welfare. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1931, pp. vii, 359.) 

Ever since the beginning of white civilization in America her people have 

been characterized by the sturdy, self-reliant independence of the individual 
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man. Liberty, in the sense of freedom from governmental interference and 
oppression, was the watchword of the early colonists, who as pioneers in a 
wilderness found new significance in the term when they broke ground 
where neither custom, law nor social organization had preceded them. The 
individualism of that day has long since disappeared in the welter of 
fashion, legislation, and propaganda which has now submerged us all, but 
the idea still remains to be applied to a modern situation, namely, the urban 
environment. For here has arisen a new kind of man, a man who can think 
and act as he pleases, because nobody cares. The multiplicity of casual 
contacts in the large city of today has so completely depersonalized human 
existence that a man knows at best only a small fraction of each of his 
friends, and he is indeed lucky to have any friends at all. This state of 
affairs is well enough as long as he manages to maintain his health and his 
income, but leads to sad ends when unemployment, sickness, or death enter 
in. For, just as no one cares what a man does when he is prosperous, so 
also no one cares what he does when he is bankrupt. 

This is the situation described by Professor Cecil Clare North in the open- 
ing chapter of The Community and Social Welfare. It is exactly this situa- 
tion, the impersonal life characteristic of modern cities, which has led to the 
rapid development of welfare organizations. The disappearance of the 
neighborhood and the weakening of the family have thrown the responsi- 
bility for the care of the helpless upon the larger community. The descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the larger community is meeting this respon- 
sibility makes up the major portion of Professor North’s book. 

A vast number of highly specialized agencies have been created to meet 
the varied needs of the people. There are agencies which deal exclusively 
with needy families; others are concerned with neglected children; still others 
give aid to sufferers from heart disease. Programs for educational and 
leisure-time activities are offered for every group and taste. The support 
of these agencies comes from public-spirited individuals associated into 
organizations of many kinds. In some cases the organizations are adjuncts 
to sectarian or racial groups, and cater only to members of their own groups, 
but more generally the organizations are composed of all persons who wish 
to participate, and are designed to help anyone in need of the services pro- 
vided. In order to avoid duplications and unfilled needs, a high degree of 
coéperation among the numerous agencies is necessary. Although progress 
in this respect has been considerable, further development is greatly to be 
desired. The financing of welfare activities, always a serious problem, has 
been rendered somewhat less difficult through the efforts of city-wide 
coéperation. 

The reader of Professor North’s work is continually impressed with the 
magnitude of the welfare enterprise. Dispensing welfare has come to rank 
as an important industry. The multiplicity of agencies and the minuteness 
of their specialization cannot fail to arouse admiration. Doubtless there are 
still many adjustments to make before we shall have adapted our social 
arrangements to ‘city life, but this book gives convincing evidence that we 
shall one day succeed. 


CARL M. RosENQUIST. 
The University of Texas. 
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Bancroft, Frederic, Slave-Trading in the Old South. (Baltimore: J. H. 
Furst and Company, 1931, pp. 415.) 

In this study of the domestic slave-trade in the ante-bellum South, Mr. 
Bancroft surveys the traffic in all of the slave states except Delaware, 
Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. In addition to “The District of Columbia, 
‘The Very Seat and Center,’ ” and “New Orleans, the Mistress of the Trade,” 
emphasis is also placed upon the markets in Richmond, Charleston, and 
Savannah, and in Lexington (Kentucky), St. Louis, Memphis, and Natchez. 
Special chapters are devoted to slave rearing, slave hiring, the separation 
of families, the “Negro fever,” the status of the trade, and its extent and 
importance. Contemporaries, the author asserts, distinguished between 
“nigger-traders” and respectable dealers. “Imagine a compound of an 
unscrupulous horse- trader, a familiar oldtime tavern-keeper, a superficially 
complaisant and artful hard-drinking gambler, and an ignorant, garrulous, 
low politician, and you will get a conception that resembles the Southern 
ante-bellum notion of the nigger-trader’” (p. 368). But “When traders 
prospered, were honest, thrifty, and bought plantations,” as Isaac Franklin, 


Nathan Bedford Forrest, or Austin Woolfolk, “they enjoyed the essentials 
of respectability” (p. 378); in fact, “Honest and fairly humane trading of 
itself, especially if on a large scale, seems never to have lowered the standing 
of a man of good family” (p. 376). Mr. Bancroft contends that many 
dealers consciously eliminated family ties (p. 321); that slave-rearing was 
more profitable than cotton planting (p. 339); that the traffic “became some- 


what less inhuman” as the decades passed, “but it never became humane” 
(p. 282); that “the price of slaves was absurdly inflated, and planting rested 
largely on uneconomic bases” (p. 340). 

From internal evidence it is apparent that Mr. Bancroft has been assem- 
bling material on the slave trade for thirty years, and with few exceptions 
the research has been thorough. He has relied mainly upon newspaper 
advertisements, city directories, and accounts of contemporary travelers. He 
records a number of personal interviews with former slaves and traders, 
and although these add color to the narrative, reminiscences chronicled fifty 
years after events have transpired do not always constitute reliable history. 
Apparently he has made little use of court records, which are a mine of 
information on certain aspects of the trade. Also, the research seems to be 
less thorough for the lower Mississippi Valley, notably for Natchez and 
New Orleans. Actual transportation of slaves from eastern areas to south- 
western markets is treated inadequately, and the final chapter, “Estimates 
as to Numbers, Transactions, and Value,” would be more comprehensive if 
the statistics were arranged in intelligible tables. Perhaps the author is 
overzealous in locating discrepancies in the research of other investigators, 
sometimes without a clear understanding of the issue involved (pp. 208, 
213). The style is narrative here and analytical there; the phraseology is 
smooth on occasion, but awkward at times. The illustrations are appropriate 
and the format of the book is very satisfactory. On the whole, the work 
is worth while, and it will be welcomed by students of Southern history as 
a valuable contribution to an increasing volume of fascinating literature. 


WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Haynes, Fred E., Criminology. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1930, pp. x, 417.) 

This volume is the outgrowth of twenty years of teaching college classes 
in criminology, supplemented by observation of penal institutions and con- 
ferences with social workers in the field of criminology and penology. “Special 
emphasis is placed upon the social responsibility for crime, and it is pointed 
out that the sociological, as well as the invidual, approach must be used if 
there is to be any real hope for the solution of the crime problem.” The 
sixteen chapters deal with social responsibility for crime, the scientific study 
of the criminal, the individual delinquent, types of criminals, control of 
crime (including the police, criminal law and procedure, prisons, jails, 
reformatories), self-government in prisons, prison labor, parole and release 
from prison, probation and prevention. At the close of each chapter, review 
questions, topics for investigation, and selected references are appended. 
The author draws heavily on the writings of others in the field and the 
numerous crime surveys, and makes extensive use of case studies. In addi- 
tion to the customary treatment of a historical nature, numerous recommen- 
dations are made for the proposed betterment of the treatment of offenders. 
Professor Haynes’ chief plea is that sociology be allowed to make its 
contribution to the administration of justice along with psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and medicine. “We must,” he says, “catch the potential criminal at 
the earliest possible moment. Probably we ought to begin before he is born; 
perhaps start with the grandfather...” (p. 374). For the most part, 
children’s behavior problems originate in the home and school situations. 
Our great problem is to reduce social disorganization, since it is the cause of 
personal disorganization and ultimately much criminality. What we need 
is a scientific plan for and teamwork in preventing delinquency, in place of 
building more jails and prisons. In short, “All our efforts to deal intelli- 
gently with individual offenders will fail unless they are supplemented by 
careful studies of social conditions and social situations, and unless we clearly 
recognize that crime is a sociological phenomenon” (p. 397). 

Criminology has several advantages over older books in the: field: it 
reduces the space given to the historical treatment which occupies consider- 
able space in most of the other works on crime; it embodies the sociological 
viewpoint; it is written in a not too academic style; and it contains much 
concrete data from case studies, yet the reviewer cannot keep from won- 
dering about a number of points. Can the title be stretched to include the 
author’s treatment of penology? Is conduct subject to natural law? (p. 6). 
Are our acts, after all, “phenomena to which scientific examination can be 
applied”? If they extend back to our grandfathers, as the author suggests, 
then it appears that scientific examination might be somewhat fraught with 
difficulties of various orders. Despite a number of such unscientific state- 
ments, the book makes a valuable contribution to the field of criminology 
and penology. 

H. G. DUNCAN. 


University of New Hampshire. 
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Stern, Bernhard J., Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. ix, 221.) 


This book is timely and well written. It is a biographical sketch of Lewis 
H. Morgan and an evaluation of his labors as an American ethnologist, more 
particularly of his contributions to the thought of social anthropology in his 
Systems of Consanguinity and his Ancient Society. 

Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity was published contemporaneously with 
Tyler’s Primitive Society, 1871, and just after Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, 
1870. The three founded social anthropology. Of the three, Haddon gives 
the palm to Morgan, whom he calls the “greatest sociologist of the past cen- 
tury” (the nineteenth). Morgan early had a following in Bandelier, Bacho- 
fen, Henry Adams, and others that assured him a respectful hearing and 
treatment. Ultimately, even in his lifetime, he enjoyed fame. However, as 
he was largely a pioneer, and as he attempted to reduce to a complete and 
logical system the hitherto unorganized and scrappy information concerning 
the early social life of man, and without possessing an adequate knowledge 
of the facts already in print, his theories could not fail to arouse much oppo- 
sition and to involve him in sharp controversies. 

The author had access to much of Morgan’s correspondence with his con- 
temporaries and to his unpublished addresses and papers now in the library 
of the University of Rochester, New York. He has used these materials to 
supplement the generally known facts of Morgan’s work and of his relations 
with his contemporaries in producing a book which is well balanced, is 
illuminating, and was much needed. 

The author, in his biographical sketch, indicates how the narrow sectarian 
environment in which Morgan grew up biased his attitude toward scientific 
problems, particularly toward Darwin’s theory of organic evolution, the 
principle of which Morgan was himself attempting to apply to the social 
world, how his limited educational opportunities left him short in broad gen- 
eral scholarship, and how he was drawn into his special field of research 
and writing by being associated with a shoddy white imitation of Iroquois 
society in one of the numerous Tammany-like fraternities of the time. 

In spite of limitations and of lack of facilities for doing wide systematic 
ethnological research and in spite of consequent lack of scientific method in 
much of the work he attempted, Morgan’s achievements are set down as 
notable, even in ethnology, and, through his theories, in their effects upon 
contemporary thoughts, they border upon the epoch-making. The writer’s 
evaluation of Morgan’s work may be summarized as follows: (1) His League 
of the Iroquois is a vast improvement, in spite of its many glaring defects, 
upon the ethnographic writings of his contemporaries, and remains a classic 
in its field. (2) His System of Consanguinity was likewise a real contribu- 
tion to the interpretation of early social practices, despite the gross assump- 
tion that unilateral organization and descent are world wide and that they 
are transmitted by biological inheritance. (3) The Ancient Society, Mor- 
gan’s opus magnus, brought no small amount of order into a hitherto dis- 
organized array of fragmentary facts. It put out of date the method of 
approach which had wholly obtained theretofore in describing and explain- 
ing Indian life through the biased, incomplete, sometimes romantic, often 
maliciously false accounts of the first whites to see them and to write about 
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them. The two together set up instead the scientific method of painstaking 
field study of the Indians and their ways, and so were largely the founders of 
American ethnology. 

J. E. PEARCE. 
The University of Texas. 


Hoffer, Charles Russell, Jntroduction to Rural Sociology. (New York: Rich- 


ard R. Smith, Inc., 1930, pp. ix, 418.) 


Here we have the latest rural sociology yet published. In spite of the 
great number of such texts already in existence, there are new ones added 
annually. In a literary way, this book will without doubt be welcomed by 
sophomore minds, upon whom it will depend for most of its reading. The 
majority of all previous texts in this field have been ready only by gluttons 
for punishment. If only for a short time, the present volume should find a 
wide patronage in normal schools and junior colleges throughout the land. 

As a separate science, rural sociology is new, coming into being when 
the phenomena of rural life became too complex to be explained as incidental 
to antecedent sciences. “As a science, rural sociology deals with the social 
conditions of rural people, from the standpoint of their own well-being and 
its influence on the nation” (p. 10, text). The approach to this science may 
be either as a formal, a problematical, or a comparative study. When 
formal, terminology in sufficient quantity and of desired quality is sought as 
the shelter of facts, figures, and ideas. The problematical approach proceeds 
by the technique of singling out certain important questions, the family, the 
church, the school, etc., for study. The comparative approach is a study of 
various groups by contrast and comparison for the purpose of discovering 
their common characteristics. The approach to be used depends upon the 
tastes of the particular author, and is immaterial as long as the objective is 
correctness of analysis and clearness of presentation. The purpose of this 
book is to set forth the general facts of sociological importance and the socio- 
logical principles pertaining to rural life that apply in all parts of the 
country. In reality, the work is a modification of the various approaches 
mentioned and a combination of them into a kind of synthetic approach. 

Unfortunately, this is an inopportune time for the appearance of a new 
rural sociology. Professor Hoffer could not use the 1930 Census data because 
of its inaccessibility at the present time. Furthermore, the data of the 1920 
Census have been worn threadbare in previous texts. This book will be 
considered largely out of date before it reaches all of the college libraries 
of the country. This criticism applies primarily to those parts of the book 
which draw most heavily upon the census for materials. The chapters have 
headings similar to those of most of the older books, except that a few purely 
economic topics have not been honored to the extent of a chapter. This 
departure is commendable in that it shows, whether rural sociologists know 
what they are seeking or not, that they do know that their subject is mot a 
clandestine form of economics. A few more such clippings of the wings of 
the discipline called rural sociology, and the subject will be a science worthy 
of the name. Professor Hoffer has not produced a profoundly illuminating 
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book, but he has at least produced one that the so-called lay mind can grasp 
without distortion either to the book or to themselves. 
O. D. DUNCAN. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Rice, Stuart A., ed., Statistics in Social Studies. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1930, pp. xii, 222.) 


Professor Rice, who will be remembered for his Quantitative Methods in 
Politics, has edited tais symposium for the American Statistical Association’s 
Committee on Social Statistics, of which he is chairman. The first paper is 
by the editor and is entitled “The Historico-Statistical Approach to Social 
Studies.” Others included are statistical studies of marriage and the family 
by William F. Ogburn; health and medical care, Hugh Carter; dependency, 
Ralph G. Hurlin; race relations, Donald Young; crime and the administra- 
tion of justice, C. E. Gehlke; prohibition, John C. Gebhart, Herman Feldman, 
and Irving Fisher; social attitudes and public opinion, by the editor, with a 
commentary by L. L. Thurstone; personality and personality maladjustment, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick; and a paper called “The Beginnings of Judicial Statis- 
tics,” by L. C. Marshall, being an excellent account of the study of judicial 
administration being undertaken in Ohio. 

The Committee on Social Statistics was originally established in 1925 for 
the purpose of investigating the feasibility of formulating indexes of 
dependency and other variables reflecting social conditions, and in line with 
the general aim this collection emphasizes the problems arising in connection 
with attempts to apply statistical techniques to new fields of social studies. 
Some of the phenomena, it seems, are inherently unamenable to statistical 
treatment because of the lack of units which may be expressed numerically, 
but the chief difficulties cited lie in the accumulation of accurate, compre- 
hensive, and usable data in those fields in which the method is applicable. 

The collaborators are by no means unaware of the limitations of the statis- 
tical method. Some concern is expressed lest it become a sort of harmless 
but unfruitful mental gymnastics. As Professor Young says: “Too often 
the research expert has been so intent on statistical technique that he has 
forgotten the necessity for understanding the subject matter to which his 
formulae are applied.” The papers on prohibition are prime examples of the 
possible abuse of the statistical method. Data, often secured by a process 
of legerdemain, may be readily utilized to support partisan viewpoints. 

Professor Rice has performed a valuable service in bringing together con- 
cise statements of many of the problems arising in efforts to extend the 
field of usefulness of statistics. Whether such methods may ever be applied 
or not, attempts to do so have a wholesome effect in that they serve as a 
discipline encouraging a thorough examination of data and, hence, making 
for fewer unsupportable generalizations and more accurate and precise 
thinking in general. The editor thinks, however, that the time is still remote 
“when statistical training will necessarily be required of the sociologist, the 
social worker, the cultural anthropologist, and the political scientist.” This 
is comforting. 

V. O. Key, Jr. 


The University of Texas. 
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Church, A. Hamilton, Overhead Expense. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1930, pp. 418.) 

Here is a book which develops a unified system of accounting for overhead 
expenses. It is particularly timely now, when so many business organiza- 
tions are learning that to curtail operations 40 per cent, for example, does 
not begin to curtail expenses in a similar proportion. Mr. Church insists 
that overhead costs are incurred for the purpose of maintaining productive 
capacity, and that operations should bear only the cost of that productive 
capacity which they utilize. This leaves in bold relief the costs of main- 
taining unutilized capacity. 

In attaching the cost of maintaining capacity to the various units of 
capacity, Mr. Church points out that the overhead cost items which are 
necessary to mainiain this capacity apply in various quantities to the various 
units of capacity. For this reason he argues that overhead costs cannot be 
grouped and prorated on one basis to the producing units, but that each 
overhead item should be prorated individually upon an equitable basis to the 
producing units it serves. 

In the first part of the book the line of attack followed uses a number of 
small shops housed in a large building where floor space and machinery are 
rented and power is purchased. The cost accounting is explained for these, 
and is ultimately elaborated to include a case where these small shops con- 
stitute a factory which owns its machinery and building and produces its 
own power. 

In the second part the relations of standardized overhead with production 
are discussed. Standards are built up and the usual variations from stand- 
ards are discussed. These variations are due to changes in volume and/or 
efficiency of production, and in the amount of expenses. 

The third part covers the practical determination of service factors, build- 
ing up the service factor cost rates, and combining these into the rates for 
the various processes. The land and building factors are combined, and 
constitute the space factor. The other factors used are power, storage- 
transport, supervision, organization, productive equipment, and special 
services. 

The fourth part is devoted to the control of the standardized overhead 
costs, and the fifth part deals with the interpretation of costs, fixing prices, 
and certain special problems. 

This work is one of the first complete ventures into the field of accounting 
through the use of standard costs. It is logical and clearly written, and will 
undoubtedly prove valuable and stimulating to anyone interested in account- 
ing as a tool of management. 

HENRY J. REHN. 


The University of Texas. 


Patterson, Ernest, The World’s Economie Dilemma. (New York: McGrew- 
Hill Book Company, 1930, pp. viii, 323.) 


This volume represents a praiseworthy attempt to synthesize the broad 
social, political, and economic trends of recent years as they bear on the 
well-being of the world in the immediate future. Although a great deal has 
been written on specialized topics viewed from the international aspects, 
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such, for example, as tariff policies, population, foreign exchange, and 
imperialism, there is a distinct dearth of literature on the broader subject 
of international economics. For this reason, if no other, Mr. Patterson’s 
volume merits more than passing mention. 

According to the author, the world now faces this dilemma. As various 
geographic areas become more industrialized, their dependence on each other 
for raw materials and markets becomes more pronounced. This economic 
interdependence would seem to require the fullest codperation of all peoples 
in stimulating the free movement of persons and goods from country to 
country. But the population of the world is grouped under numerous national 
governments, and these national governments, acting for the selfish interests 
of their immediate citizens, have interposed many obstacles to the free 
movement of peoples and goods, in the form of tariff walls, immigration 
laws, etc. The resulting population problems, protectionist policies, and 
competition for markets lead inevitably to international friction and, 
impliedly, to another world war. To illustrate the extent of modern economic 
interdependence and the increasing severity of international industrial com- 
petition, summaries of recent troubles in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States are presented. 

The solution of the dilemma is now in process. Obviously, it must be 
found in intelligent national coéperation, which, it is to be hoped, will elimi- 
nate the threat of future wars and usher in an era of free trade. As imme- 
diate means to this end, Mr. Patterson suggests the negotiation of more and 
better commercial treaties, the creation of international cartels to prorate 
markets, the development of the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
a fuller utilization of the League of Nations. 

The chief merit of the book lies in the exceedingly lucid treatment of a 
very complicated subject. The concept of the hopeless antagonism between 
selfish national interests and the maximum welfare of mankind is by no 
means novel. The author presents no new ideas and makes no startling reve- 
lations or predictions. The appearance of The World’s Economic Dilemma 
is indeed timely, as it serves to emphasize that which needs emphasis badly, 
namely, the international aspects of the present business depression. 

J. C. DOLLEY. 

The University of Texas. 


Hart, James, Tenure of Office Under the Constitution. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1930, pp. ix, 384.) 


The title of this book does not indicate to the reader the important con- 
tents of this work from the standpoint of its approach and its contentions. 
Professor Hart himself has stated that “in primary aim, it is a study in 
politico-legal processes from the point of view presented by John Dewey in 
logic, philosophy, ethics, and politics, and by Mr. Justice Holmes and W. W. 
Cook in law” (Preface, p. vii). Among the postulates accepted by the author 
are two of importance—(1) “the value of the scientific method in the appli- 
cation of governmental policies,” and (2) “the importance of the ‘judicial 
approach’ to the adjustment of interest-claims.” Approaching his problem 
of tenure from a realistic, empirical, pragmatic, and, to a certain extent, 
functional point of view, such as the philosophy of Dewey would warrant, 
the author discusses fully, in the three parts into which his work is divided, 
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“The Political Justification of Independence of Tenure,” “Legal Versus Cus- 
tomary Safeguards of Independence,” and “A Constitutional Theory of the 
Removal Power.” 

Having presented the case for some independence of tenure for the impor- 
tant commissions and certain other governmental agencies of our national 
government, which have been called into being largely as a result of the 
American industrial revolution, Professor Hart demonstrates the inexpedi- 
ency of depending upon constitutional mores to guarantee such independence. 
Hence, he arrives at the inevitable conclusion that this independence of 
tenure must be guaranteed by law; and, by a process of reasoning not wholly 
theoretical, he concludes that Congress must have this power. Narrowing 
the general meaning that by deduction might be ascribed to the Meyers Case, 
especially to its dicta, and drawing a distinction between the act itself of 
removal and the power to lay down rules governing the provisions, a rightful 
power in Congress to place restraints upon the President’s power of removal. 

Upon the basis of this logic, the author appears optimistic as to the possi- 
bility that the Supreme Court, with a different factual situation such as he 
has presented, will refuse to follow the general deductions of the Mayers 
decision with reference to the President’s removal power. To the reviewer 
this book of Professor Hart’s is valuable for its “scientific approach” to an 
important governmental question. Certainly the traditional strictly legalistic 
point of view, so evident in many American writings, is here tempered by an 
appreciation of facts. 

J. A. BURDINE. 


The University of Texas. 


Carman, Harry J., Social and Economic History of the United States, Vol. I, 
From Handicraft to Factory, 1500-1820. (New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1930, pp. xii, 616.) 

Part of the new movement begun in historical interpretations by James 
Harvey Robinson, in which the life and work of the people are given greater 
weight than the political wrangles and the encounters in battle, Dr. Carman’s 
work presents, within the bindings of a college text, a speculative picture 
of the main currents in the American development from colonial times to 
the present. Much in the manner of the Beards’ book, the author treats, in 
anthropological fashion, of the tools, technique, and products of economic 
endeavors, the social customs, and the educational and cultural life of the 
colonies. A great deal of space is given in this first volume to the world 
situation during the period of colonization, to the relationship of the mer- 
cantilistic theories of the Old World to the “Civil War” of the 1770’s, and to 
the effects of the western expansion upon the American development. In 
spite of the scope that the history assumes, the author includes a compre- 
hensive amount of exact detail. 

Its chief virtue is its only weakness, in the opinion of the reviewer. Being 
in the main an interpretative account, the book will tend to become obsolete 
when the present fashion of explaining the Revolutionary War, for example, 
ty showing the thwarted interests of the shipping men, has passed into the 
discard a hundred or so years from now. 

The book is, for a college text, very readable. The maps, which are excep- 
tionally good, together with a variety of prints of old manuscripts and news 
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notices, and pictures of men and places, add to the interest of the book. 
Lists of suggested readings and an index are given. Presenting as it does 
a synthesis of the economic, social, and intellectual conditions that went to 
make up United States history, the book presents a new and stimulating 
work for the college student and for the general reader. 

MADELINE JAFFE. 


The University of Texas. 


Carpenter, William Seal, The Development of American Political Thought. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1930, pp. vi, 191.) 


This praiseworthy treatise by Professor Carpenter is essentially an inter- 
pretation of certain selected basic concepts of American political thought 
rather than an attempt at a comprehensive survey. The dominance of the 
contract theory in the Colonial and Revolutionary periods is first considered. 
The second chapter considers “balanced government” as a leading idea both 
in the period before the Revolution and during the time of Constitution 
framing which followed. Then follows a consideration of the “foundations 
of democracy” in the Federal Constitution. Subsequent chapters treat of 
individualism, majority rule, and recent tendencies. Much is no doubt 
excluded which might be regarded as fundamental. 

The writer advances the thesis that the political ideas of America from 
the Colonial beginnings to the framing of the Federal Constitution represent 
almost the whole of the stock of structural concepts. These, moreover, in 
his opinion, were largely adoptions from European political philosophy, 
which were adapted in practical American fashion to peculiar needs. After 
1787, he further contends, the processes of American political thought are 
mainly those of liberalizing the constitutional system by engrafting upon it 
the principles of democracy and of majority rule, a development which was 
fairly completed by the time of the Civil War. Lastly, since the Civil War, 
“the slight development which has taken place has been confined to the 
rearrangement of the concepts of political theory to keep pace with the legal 
and institutional growth of the country.” 

As a general appraisal this would seem to be, on the whole, sound. It 
cannot be doubted that the basic conceptions of political philosophy are 
decidedly few, and that they were fairly well developed before America came 
into existence. It naturally follows, also, that each state and its people have 
been faced with the problem of adapting these concepts to “the spirit of 
their laws.” The present writer demonstrates in general this process in the 
United States. The genius of a people, however, lies not in the invention 
of new political ideas, but in its ability to make original adaptations of old 
ideas. This certainly has been the main occupation of American political 
thought, and there should be no note of regret either because we have pro- 
duced no closet philosophers who have invented fine-spun systems of political 
philosophy or because we have developed no purely original political concepts. 

O. DouGLaAs WEEKS. 

The University of Texas. 
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Stuart, Graham H., The International City of Tangier. (Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1931, pp. xiii, 323.) 


It is the purpose of this study, says the author, “to consider the entire 
problem presented by Tangier, perhaps the oldest and most difficult problem 
of international administration.” The first three chapters serve as an his- 
torical introduction, emphasizing, however, the international problem in the 
city and the international rivalries in the whole of Morocco. The remaining 
eight chapters deal with the government and administration of the city. 
There are also a selected bibliography, appendices containing the more impor- 
tant documents, and a brief index. 

In this volume Professor Stuart has given us an excellent contribution to 
the “case” study of international government and administration. Its excel- 
lence lies in its readable style, its proper balancing of the purely historical 
with the descriptive and technical, its measuring of institutions in the light 
of history and environment, and, finally, in its impartially critical evalua- 
tions. In short, it is not a mere description of a mechanistic set-up, but 
rather is a study of governmental and administrative machinery in its social 
environment and historical background. 

The author concludes that Tangier is perhaps more a condominium between 
the Powers and the Sultan, or else an international protectorate, than it is 
an international city; that the people of the city are not properly repre- 
sented; that it suffers unfair economic burdens and handicaps; that it has 
to sustain a governmental machine large enough for a state; and that, in 
view of these circumstances, the United States is quite justified in refusing 
to accent the present statute until it is properly amended. 

CHARLES A. TIMM. 


The University of Texas. 
BOOK NOTES 


The third Annual of the Council of Foreign Relations, Survey of American 
Foreign Relations, 1930 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930, pp. xvii, 
541), prepared by Charles P. Howland, maintains the high standards set by 
the preceding volumes. It is not the purpose of the Surveys to chronicle 
yearly happenings in our international relations, but to analyze the origin 
and evolution of problems which have been occupying the forefront of public 
attention. It is interesting to note, therefore, that the Survey for 1930 is 
given over tc a careful consideration of the New Pacific, World Order and 
Coérdination, and Post-War Financial Relations. He who would learn more 
about the tremendously important events transpiring in the Far East, par- 
ticularly as they relate to American policy, could not do better than consult 
the pertinent chapter in this volume. An understanding of recent events in 
China is enhanced by a most admirable survey of recent cultural and 
economic changes in that distraught republic. Post-Washington Conference 
Pacific relations are set forth with clarity and commendable objectivity. A 
description of the peculiar status of Shanghai is one of the most intriguing 
subjects of the volume. Under the heading of “World Order and Coépera- 
tion” is discussed (1) The Limitation of Armament, concerned with the 
problems confronting the League’s Preparatory Commission, but not with 
the achievements of the London Conference, and (2) the First Test of the 
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Pact of Paris in the Russo-Chinese dispute over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. The Young Plan, War Credits, and Alien Enemy Property are consid- 
ered under “Post-War Financial Relations.” The Survey is characterized 
throughout by balance, accuracy, clearness, and objectivity. As these annuals 


accumulate they will become indispensable to students of international 
J. L. M. 


affairs. 
Carroll Hill Wooddy’s The Case of Frank L. Smith, A Study in Repre- 
sentative Government (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 
ix, 393), is much more than a mere narrative of the long struggle of Smith 
to secure a seat in the United States Senate, representing the State of Illi- 
nois. To be sure, it tells that story in an exhaustive fashion and in a most 
interesting manner, but the book is essentially a commentary on the whole 
breed of politicians of which Smith seems to be a good example. They exist 
not only in Illinois, and not only in states where political machines need 
considerable “oil” to keep them going, but also in every state in the Union. 
Smith is seen to be the loyal, dyed-in-the-wool party worker who expects to 
rise step by step in the ascent to political preferment. The rule of such 
politicians often is that anything is fair so long as it gets the offices and so 
long as it is not found out; and, if it is found out, then one must deny every- 
thing, play the martyr, and get oneself vindicated at all costs. Moreover, 
such politicians are realists in their political thinking; they know that in 
this industrial age the politician is supposed to be the luggage-carrier of 
the interests, and, such being the case, it seems to them only right that the 
porter should get as large a tip as he can. Mr. Wooddy has assuredly made 
a contribution to the newer biographical literature which seeks to view the 
particular politician in the light of his background and training and as a 
symptom of the politics of his time. 0. D. W. 


General descriptions of state legislative organization and procedure must 
abound in generalities, since few detailed systematic studies have been made 
of individual legislatures and the problems that confront them. Of signifi- 
cance as a stimulus to future investigation is Harry J. Green’s A Study of 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930, pp. vi, 110). Although, as the author indicates, a study of the 
records of the General Assembly prior to 1927 was made, this research served 
merely to reveal “characteristics of the body, the traditions that have gov- 
erned it and its general modus operandi.” This volume, therefore, is con- 
cerned wholly with the observations of the writer while he was officially 
connected with the Bureau of Legislative Reference during the sessions of 
1927 and 1929. In a book of this character many statements must result 
from personal observation, with the consequent danger of a biased presen- 
tation, but in general Doctor Green has avoided giving “purely personal 
impressions.” After giving a general discussion of the Legislature and its 
place in the governmental system, the author treats, in turn, “Organization,” 
“Procedure,” “Introduction of Bills and Committee Action,” “Second Read- 
ing and Final Passage,” and “Extra-Legislative Forces,” drawing his con- 
clusions from the two sessions which he observed. Interesting examples of 
departures from legislative rules are described, which serve to break the 
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monotony of fact presentation. For those who are interested in the processes 


of actual government, here is a good survéy in a typical American state. 
J. A. B. 


A Civie History of Kansas City, Missouri (Springfield, Missouri, 1931) is 
the title of a recently received monograph by Roy Ellis. The title is well 
chosen, for the author treats of nothing more nor less than the history of 
the city. He divides the subject into twelve chapters, the first three covering 
material of a purely historical nature, and the remaining dealing with the 
charters of the city, the city plan, public service corporations, water supply, 
law enforcement, public health and welfare, education, municipal finance, 
and politics. The nature of the body of the work may be seen from the 
subjects listed, which correspond roughly to the headings of the last several 
chapters. Each subject is approached from a point of view which is chiefly 
historical, though secondarily analytical and descriptive. Thus the author 
draws few conclusions of general interest to the student of municipal gov- 
ernment; he lays down few principles, contenting himself with setting down 
the chronicle of Kansas City. As a history of the city, his work has much 
of interest to recommend it. It is relieved of much of the monotony to 
which the method would condemn it in the mind of the average reader by 
occasional anecdotes and stories, which at one and the same time give to 
the narrative a personal touch and reveal the fact that its author has a 
thorough understanding of his subject. R. C. M. 


The American county, variously described as the “Dark Continent of 
American politics,” the last stronghold of bossism, the seat of inefficiency 
in administration, is now being subjected to searching analyses by students 
of public administration. One of the most important and exhaustive studies 
recently published is that of Wylie Kilpatrick, Problems in Contemporary 
County Government (University, Va.: The Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, 1930, pp. xxi, 666), which, as its sub-title indicates, is “An 
Examination of the Process of County Administration in Virginia.” Although 
the examination itself is confined to the problems of county government in 
Virginia alone, yet the topics treated are of such character that the data 
presented are useful to students of administration everywhere. Seven prob- 
lems are discussed—function, finance, area, personnel, physical plant, 
relationship, and management—and to the consideration of each problem 
several chapters are devoted. One hundred tables give statistically infor- 
mation of much value. Similar studies, it is hoped, will be made in other 
states, for these will permit and encourage a scientific legislative attitude to 
be taken to the much-overlooked but important and far-reaching problems 
of this significant area of governmental administration. J. A. B. 


The recent publication of a posthumous work of J. Allen Smith, late pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of Washington, under the title 
of The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1930, pp. xvii, 300) recalls to mind the efforts of 
this scholar in the liberal or progressive movement of the early twentieth 
century. Casting aside the unstinted praise of American political institu- 
tions, as judged by theoretical standards, the leaders of the new liberalism 
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sought to evaluate American constitutional practices in the light of historical 
criticism—a procedure that hardly flattered the workings of American 
democracy. The present volume in its treatment of constitutional govern- 
ment is quite similar to his earlier one on The Spirit of American Govern- 
ment. In both works Professor Smith attacks “governmental supremacy 
under the guise of popular sovereignty” and the influence of the “interests” 
in comparison to that of the people. To reéstablish American governmental 
practice upon a firm basis, a change in attitude, “a new type of political 
philosophy is needed.” Largely as a reflector of the principles underlying 
an important movement of several years ago rather than as a modern treatise 


on American government, this book is entertaining and instructive. 
J. A. B. 


In Standards for Modern Public Utility Franchises (Municipal Adminis- 
tration Service, New York City, 1930), a monograph of thirty-six pages, 
Doctor John Bauer has written pointedly if briefly on the subject of public 
utility franchises. Calling attention to the tendency toward and the dangers 
involved in the paying of too little heed to the franchise in these days of 
close state regulation of public utilities, the author concludes that the 
municipal authorities still have a very important field in which local control 
may be, and should be, exercised, as they have also a very efficacious means 
of control through the weapon provided by the franchise. On the basis of 
this conclusion he proceeds then to lay down and discuss principles and prac- 
tices acceptance of which he believes will make the franchise a satisfactory 
means of control in the hands of the local authorities. The result of his 
labors is a brief, reasoned, and withal usable summary which more than 


merits a careful examination by any person interested in the subject. 
R. C. M. 


Interpretations of American Foreign Policy (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1930, pp. ix, 261), Quincy Wright, editor, is composed of the 
lectures on the Harris Foundation for 1930. As the title suggests, the 
volume consists, with one exception, of addresses which seek to interpret to 
American audiences the attitude of foreign countries toward the foreign 
policy of the United States. The exception is Professor Blakeslee’s critical 
survey. The Canadian interpretation is by Percy Ellwood Corbett; the 
European—though really British—by George Young; the Latin American, 
by Victor Andres Belaunde; and the Oriental—primarily Japanese—by 
Yusuke Tsurumi. In general, the lectures are stimulating in their frank- 
ness as well as in their successful grappling with large problems. Mr. 
Young’s two lectures are clever and even brilliant. Mr. Tsurumi seized the 
occasion to make a strong presentation of Japan’s difficult economic situa- 
tion and to suggest rather plainly that a future explosion in the Far East 
can hardly be prevented if the problems of population, land, raw materials, 
and Chinese stability are not settled in a manner reasonably consonant with 
Japan’s needs. CF. 


Professor William B. Munro has added to his long list of publications 
another book, The Constitution of the United States (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, pp. vii, 197). The purpose of this volume, in the 
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words of the author, “is to explain, in concise form and non-technical lan- 
guage, what the various clauses of the nation’s fundamental law express and 
imply.” Written “for those who wish to acquire a general familiarity with 
the national Constitution as a document, but who are not minded to follow 
all the intricacies of constitutional interpretation,” the work naturally 
appeals to the general reader, not to the student of government. Each sec- 
tion of the Constitution is taken up in order and is followed by one or more 
explanatory paragraphs as to its general meaning. Here and there an 
important historical event or a significant court decision is summarized to 


advantage in making clear the interpretation of certain provisions. 
J. A. B. 


In the Senate (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930, pp. 
148), by George Wharton Pepper, is a conversational and rather candid 
account of the writer’s experiences in securing, learning, holding, and losing 
his job as a member of the United States Senate from Pennsylvania. The 
comments are, however, not altogether personal. Mr. Pepper makes a 
number of interesting characterizations of the Senate as a working body, 
of its place in our governmental system, and of its relationship to the Execu- 
tive. In addition, he deals with the committee system of the Senate, the fili- 
buster, the World Court issue, and international conferences. To a certain 
extent the writer seems to be explaining the causes of his loss of his seat 
among the Nation’s Fathers. 0. D. W. 


Standards of Living (Madison: University of Wisconsin Agricultural 
Extension Service Circular 241, September, 1930, pp. 79), by E. L. Kirk- 
patrick, is largely a summary of the previous studies carried on by the 
author, and includes a brief survey of the principal studies in this field from 
the time of Ernst Engel up to the present. In addition, it includes a dis- 
cussion of the evolution of standards of living, cost as a measure of standards 
of living, expenditures of various groups for goods and services, the relation 
of tenure to family composition and schooling, ability to pay as a factor in 
improvement of living standards, rural electrification, work and leisure, 
artistic and cultural aspects of rural life, and rural community policies of 
the administration of poor relief. O. D. D. 


Political Consequences of the Great War, by Ramsay Muir (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931, p. 252) is an addition to the Home Univer- 
sity Library. More than a mere summary of concrete political changes, it 
is a critical survey of the effects of the war upon pre-existing fundamental 
forces, such as nationalism, imperialism, industrialism, militarism, democ- 
racy, and internationalism as they have manifested themselves in both the 
European and the non-European world. Of particular excellence are the last 
two chapters dealing, respectively, with the progress of internationalism 
and the changed position of Britain and the British Empire. Gc F 


In The Contribution of Economics to Social Work (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930, pp. ix, 135.) Amy Hewes presents through a delight- 
fully written series of essays a brief review of present-day economics in 
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contrast with the classical and formal discipline of the recent past. The 
interest of the modern economist in actual human behavior and, consequently, 
his potential value to social work, is effectively pointed out. The book con- 
tains much to encourage and inspire the social worker of the future. 

C. M. R. 





